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Sodexho 


workers fear 
loss of jobs 


By SAMMY ROSE SALTZMAN 
The Johns H« »pkins News-Letter 


Aramark, the dining services 
provider set to replace Sodexho 
this summer, has not yet indicated 
whether it plans to maintain current 
staffing, raising concerns among 
employees and students. 

Current employees have ex- 
pressed confusion and concern 
over their job security and say they 
have heard only rumors regarding 
the issue, but no official word from 
Aramark. 

Dave Furhman, director of Din- 
ing Services, said, “Aramark is com- 
mitted to consider everyone on our 
campus for positions. They have not 
determined what those positions 
will be. ... I don’t think they've got- 
ten to the employee piece yet.” 

Officials at Aramark declined 
to comment, instead deferring to 
Furhman. 

The current workers are mem- 
bers of Unite HERE (Hotel Employ- 
ees Restaurant Employees), a union 
representing those in the food, ho- 
tel and textile industries. Unions 
of this type do not have a “hiring 
call,” meaning that if employees 
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Crime on the 
rise as police 
patrols drop 


By RAVI GUPTA 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Baltimore City Police officials 
recently disclosed that the North- 
ern District, an area that has seen 
significant increase in crime, is suf- 
fering from a shortage in police of- 
ficers on patrol. 

According to the Baltimore Po- 
lice Department, 144 criminal inci- 
dents occurred in Charles Village 
— of which 69 percent took place 
on the street — from Jan. 8 to April 
7 of this year. 

The growing trend in crime off 
campus has garnered concern from 
University officials and communi- 
ty representatives. 

Baltimore City Councilwoman 
Mary Pat Clarke confirmed the de- 
ficiency of patrol officers, saying, 
“From what the department has 
disclosed, every single one of the 
nine districts is short in the num- 
ber of patrol officers. The most un- 
derstaffed is the Northern District, 
which is where Hopkins is locat- 
ed,” she said. 

According to an article in 
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President George W. Bush speaks at SAIS 


COURTESY OF KAVEH SARDARI 


President George W. Bush delivers a speech on U.S. foreign policy at the School of Advanced International Studies (SAIS) in Washington, D.C. on Monday. 
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The Digital Media Center (DMC) is 
facing cuts to its repair and replacement 
budget, a loss that will affect its ability to 
replace and update equipment and pos- 
sibly force the center to charge students 
for membership. 

Although the Homewood Student 
Affairs office would not provide exact 
figures, the DMC anticipates an ap- 
proximately $60,000 cut to its repair and 
replacement budget, which allocates 
money for equipment maintenance and 
purchase, explained Video Specialist 
Leslye James. 

Administrative Assistant Deborah 
Buffalin said, “The reason we are funded 
through Homewood Student Affairs is 
because we exist to enhance the non-aca- 
demic life of students. We are the creative 
analogue of the rec center.” 

The Homewood Student Affairs bud- 
get provides funding for a variety of 
campus services including enrollment 
management, athletics, housing and din- 
ing operations, counseling center, stu- 
dent affairs, ID card services, student 
billing, and ROTC. 

“Because our funding comes from 
Homewood Student Affairs, we share a 
pretty large pot of money that goes to- 
wards all aspects of student life. Sq along 
with the whole rest of the University, 
we're experiencing budget cuts — some 
more dramatic than others. We're just in 
a lean economic time right now,” Buffalin 


Student Affairs office Michael Sullivan 
explained, “The budget ,process. goes 
through many levels of review and ap- 
proval but ultimately Dean Burger devel- 
ops and presents the Homewood Student 
Affairs budget to Dean Falk for approv- 
al.” 

The DMC’s normal operating budget 
will not be affected and has actually in- 
creased over the years, according to Sul- 
livan. 





Media Center may face budget cuts 


| By MITRA HESHMATI Sullivan said, “The DMC operat- | 


ing budget has not been cut, but rather | 
o 7 


has been increased over the past few 
years. From 2003 to 2006, over a three 
year period, it’s gone up almost 28 per- 
cent. What has been scaled back is the 
annual contribution to the DMC equip- 
ment reserve.” 

He added, “The reserve for future 
investment in new technologies and 
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the Baltimore Sun published on | said. 
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Arts 


The Barnstorm- 
ers staged Steven 
Sondheim’s Broad- 
way musical Into 
the Woods, a dark 
venture into classic 
fairy tales that is 
witty and refresh- 


Now that spring’s 
here, it’s time to 
indulge in pretty 
trifles like cupcakes 
and totally cute san- 
dals. Check out the 
top reasons to bring 
out your feminine 
side, A7 
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Executive Director in the Homewood 





The women’s 
lacrosse team 
broke an eight- 
game winning 
streak with an 
unexpected loss to 
Maryland. Catch all 
the heart-stopping 
details, AI2 — 
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Junior Matt Sterling works in the DMC, which may face budget cuts in the next year or two. 
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(larke named 
among top 


race for mayor 


Veteran councilwoman enjoys city- 
wide popularity, name recognition 


By SAL GENTILE 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Mary Pat Clarke could be Baltimore's 
next mayor. 

The veteran city councilwoman from 
the 14th District, whose successful opposi- 
tion to a number of University initiatives 
in the surrounding community has left an 
already-tense political climate simmering, 
has been popping up in speculation over 
potential candidates for next year’s may- 
oral race. 

Should the current 


Hee te te seamen 


incumbent, Mayor 
Martin O’Malley, 
be successful in his 
Maryland guber- 
natorial bid this 
November, the 
currently uncer- 
tain political land- 
scape in Baltimore 


— ets ys = could devolve into 
a mayoral free-for- 


all without a clear party favorite. 

The increasing likelihood of anO’Malley 
victory has left the prospect of such a situ- 
ation looking progressively better. Almost 
every poll conducted since last year has 
had the mayor ahead of his opponent, in- 
cumbent Gov. Robert Ehrlich, by anywhere 
from six to 13 percentage points. 

Though neither Clarke nor any of her 
potential opponents would speculate 
ahead of a conclusion this November, ana- 
lysts and observers alike have her pinned 
as a top contender for the post. 

“She has a good chance,” said Matthew 
Crenson, chair of the Department of Po- 
litical Science at Hopkins and an expert on 
Baltimore City politics. 

Clarke declined to speculate on a poten- 
tial run for mayor other than to say, “It’s 
something I’m not considering, but I would 
never rule it out.” 

On whether she’s been approached 
about running next year, Clarke said, “Yes, 
of course people have talked to me, but I 
think they’ve probably talked to everyone 
on the council.” 

But she acknowledged that, should her 
name continue to come up as a top con- 
tender, she would begin to seriously con- 
sider running. 

Clarke, a veteran of city politics who has 
already turned in one unsuccessful bid for 
mayor in 1995 and served a term as City 
Council president, enjoys substantial popu- 
larity in her home district as well as a con- 
siderable amount of name recognition on a 
range of city-wide issues — both of which 
could work well together to produce a for- 
midable bid to take City Hall. 

Such circumstances would be especially 
likely, Crenson explained, if Baltimore’s ma- 
jority African-American population contin- 
ues the crippling political habit of splitting 
its support among several ultimately unsuc- 
cessful black candidates — a trend that put 
O'Malley at the top of the ticket in a three- 
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Interfaith Center holds memorial as 
community mourns student death 


By CHRISTINE HIGGINS 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The Bunting-Meyerhoff Interfaith Cen- 
ter (IFC) held a memorial service for Aus- 
tin Rottier before friends, family and the 
Hopkins Catholic community on Thursday, 
April 6. 

Immediate family members played an 
instrumental role in organizing the memo- 
rial service. ensuring that they were able to 
speak about their loss. 

Friends from Hopkins and_ Rottier’s 
hometown came together to cgmmemorate 
his life and his most admirable traits. A 
video portraying the highlights of his life 
and his veracity of spirit was featured and 
is currently available for purchase from the 
Interfaith Center. 

A large portion of the Hopkins-Loyola 
chapter of the National Society of Persh- 
ing Rifles (PR), a national honor society and 
fraternal organization, was in attendance. 


y 


Many of them told stories about Rottier’s 
bravery and sense of adventure, referenc- 
ing kayaking trips and mountain climb- 
ing excursions where Rottier was always 
the one to “take the first step into the un- 
known.” 

Rottier’s sister, Emily Rottier, a sopho- 
more at University of Richmond, construct- 
ed picture collages of her brother showing 
them both from childhood to college. 

One of the individuals who spoke in 
memory of Rottier was fellow senior Rob- 
ert Velasco who recounted some fond 
memories. 

“I knew him from Intro Chemistry Lab 
and was lucky enough to have him as my 
partner during all those. frustrating, pa- 
tience-tiring three hour labs. While wait- 
ing for our experiments to go awry we'd 
often recall Family Guy scenes or describe 
the quirky tendencies of our respective 
roommates,” he said. 
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(n-campus 
crime drops 
significantly 


CONTINUED FROM Pact 
Wednesday, Baltimore cote Ss 
Northern District is deficient by 
30 officers and the Eastern and 
Southeastern Districts by 21 of- 
ficers each. ; 

“1 think we need to beef up 
patrol in the North and North- 
eastern districts to bring a rever- 
sal in the crime trend. We could 
definitely use Hopkins’ help in 


recruiting more officers. The 
University needs to pick up the 
phone,” Clarke said. 


In a Security Council meeting 
two weeks ago, Edmond Skrodz- 
ki, executive director of the Of- 
fice of Campus Safety and Secu- 
rity, expressed serious concern 
Over crime in Charles Village and 
cited the deficient number of Bal- 
timore Police officers on patrol as 
the central to the development. 

Paula Burger, dean of under- 
graduate education and vice pro- 
vost, was present at the Security 
Council meeting and remarked 
on Skrodzki’s statements. 

“He did note that in the last 
month there was a string of ag- 
gressive and concerning crimes 
in the area around the campus. 
There were questions over the 
possibility of one particular set of 
perpetrators who were responsi- 
ble for the crimes. His overall re- 
port was that crime has dropped 
in comparison to the previous 





year. But again, I think he was 
talking in a broader respect,” she 
said. 

Skrodzki said, “Regarding the 
increase of crime in neighboring 
communities, we are noting in- 
cidents occurring outside of our 
patrol areas, specifically to the 
east and south.” 

Sophomore Zachary Moor, a 
member of the Security Coun- 
cil, said that Skrodzki contrasted 
crime rates in the surrounding 
community with those on campus 
during the meeting. 
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“At the [Security Council] 
meeting, Director Skrodzki con- 
veyed great disappointment over 
what he said is a lack of sufficient 
Baltimore Police patrol in Charles 
Village, which has led to a rise in 
crime in that area higher than 
what is seen on campus. On the 
Homewood Campus, crime has 
dropped significantly by one- 
third in the past year and by 50 
percent since 2004,” he said. 

Lieutenant Steven Ossmus 
of the Security Services Office 
maintained the reliability and 


Dining switch may eliminate jobs | 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A1 
lose their jobs there is no guar- 
antee that they will continue 
to be employed through the 
union. 

“The workers have a lot at 
stake here,” Alyson Harkins, 
union organizer, said. 

“It’s up to each company that 
bids on the contract what they 
want to do or how they are go- 


ing to handle the change. ... No 
one really knows. how many 
people are going to stay ... ex- 


cept Aramark,” Pat Brooks, resi- 
dent district manager for So- 
dexho, said. 

Members of the Student Labor 
Action Committee (SLAC) have 
begun to get involved in the is- 
sue. Junior Victor Crentsil said 
that they plan on getting in touch 
with Furhman and hope to be in- 
volved in the employees’ contract 
negotiation process. 

“We just want to know what 
the contract involves in terms of 
the turnover from Sodexho to 
Aramark, if that includes com- 
pensating the current workers 
adequately as well as the wage 
policy for higher if that is a rea- 
sonable compensation. We’re 
just making sure that this new 
company follows through on the 
University’s agreement to pay 
living wage for 
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A Sodexho employee prepares a sandwich for students. Employees have begun to 
worry that they may not be rehired by Aramark once their current contract ends. 


have front-line cooking train- 
ing, all have been through all 
three levels of customer rela- 
tions training and many have 
been through our culinary 
foundations training, which is 
a 12-tiered, cooking 101 type of 
class,” Brooks said. 

Harkins noted that employees 
have told her they are dedicated 
to their jobs and are willing to 
go through any necessary train- 

ing. “There are 





all employees 
here at Hop- 
kins,” he said. 

“We want 
to take an ac- 
tive role in the 
contract pro- 
cess. We have 
not ironed out 
all the details. 
We realize that 
some of these 
areas are out 
of our bounds, 
but we want to 
do as much as we can,” Crentsil 
added: 

In the fall, when the reno- 
vated Terrace Court and Charles 
Commons dining halls open, the 
method of food preparation will 
change, which has raised con- 
cerns about the qualifications of 
the current employees. Currently 
meals are cooked in the kitchen, 
stored until mealtimes and then 
reheated. Under Aramark, meals 
will be,prepared on a made-to- 
order basis. 

“Many of our employees 


I’m afraid I might 
lose my job because 
they say they can get 
rid of us. I’m going to 
start looking for a job. 
— SHARRINE BOWENS, 
SODEXHO EMPLOYEE 


people work- 
ing there that 
have made a 
career out of 
working at 
Hopkins. They 
don’t want to 
leave, but they 
want to do bet- 
ter,” she said. 

However, 
employees like 
Dolores Parker, 
a cashier in the 
Depot who has 
worked at Hopkins for 16 years, 
say they have heard many ru- 
mors but no definite decision 
about whether Aramark will em- 
ploy them. 

“We don’t know anything 
yet,” Parker said. 

“You hear things like your sal- 
ary will be cut, they’re bringing 
in their own people. It scares me, 
and I hope there will be a place 
for me,” she added. 

Wolman server Sharrine Bow- 
ens has worked there for five 
years and also worries she may 


In the April 6 article, “W. lax to see No. 6 Maryland this 
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soon be unemployed. “I’m afraid 
I might lose my job because they 
say they can get rid of us. I’m go- 
ing to start looking for a job,” she 
said. 

Other workers are less con- 
cerned, such as eight-year server 
Priscilla Jasmine. “What hap- 
pens, happens is all; we just have 
to wait and see,” she said. 

Students have had mixed 
reactions to the possibility of 
employees leaving. Junior Neil 
Shenai said, “The [Sodexho 
worker] union rewarded loyalty 
to Sodexho, not performance. 
Customer service was categori- 
cally abysmal precisely because 
of Sodexho’s own inertia. Those 
workers who cannot get a job 
with Aramark do not have. the 
skills necessary to serve the Hop- 
kins student body and should 
thus not be rewarded a new job. 
This is the natural give and take 
of a market economy.” 

Sophomore Amil Allen dis- 
agreed, expressing concern that 
employees she has developed re- 
lations with may not be around 
in September. “Personally, I feel 
it’s horrible. They’re always talk- 
ing about trying to make Hop- 
kins more of a community and 
the workers in the Dining Halls 
are part of that. If they got rid of 
Ms. Dolores, I’d cry,” she said. 

In response to these concerns, 
Brooks pointed out that his em- 
ployees are good workers, some- 
thing that hopefully will not 
go unnoticed in the application 
process: “There are a lot of good 
employees here and I think Ara- 
mark will realize that quickly.” 

“Aramark is a good company 
that will work with these people, 
I'm sure,” he added. 

Furhman echoed Brooks’ sen- 
timent, saying, “I can understand 
why folks would be anxious, but 
when people are doing an awe- 
some job, they don’t have a whole 
lot to worry about. ... Every one 
needs to take a deep breath and 
continue to do a great job.” 


” 
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Although crime in the Charles Village area is on the rise, security measures like bike patrols have kept on-campus incidents low. 


competence of the Northern po- 
lice district over the past years. 
“I’ve always had a great rela- 
tionship with the Northern Dis- 
trict [Police Department]. They 
have been fabulous with Hop- 
kins and have served us very 
well. 
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Speculation puts Clarke 


in running for mayor 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
way race for mayor in 1999, 
“If there are several black can- 


| didates who run, then [Clarke] 
| has a very good chance of win- 
| ning,” Crenson explained. 


Popular speculation has al- 


| | ready named at least two of those 


possible candidates: _ Keiffer 


| Mitchell, Jr councilman for the 


llth District, and Kenneth Har- 
ris Sr., councilman for the 4th 


| District, both of whom maintain 


that they haven't given a poten- 
tial run much thought. 
“If ... the black community 


| solidifies behind somebody like 
| Keiffer Mitchell, then [Clarke’s] 
| chances go down considerably,” 


Crenson added. 
According to a 2006 campaign 


| | finance report made available by 


the Maryland Board of Elections, 
Mitchell is the only prospective 
candidate thus far to do any kind 
of fundraising ahead of a pos- 


| sible mayoral bid next year. 


The department has al- | 


ways been responsive, coopera- | 


tive and helpful over the years,” 
he said. 


Skrodzki mentioned the initia- | 


tives responsible for the decrease 
in crime on the Homewood cam- 
pus, highlighting the “proactive, 
multi-layer approach” involving 
varying forms of security ranging 


| from off-duty Baltimore Police | 


| and the Allied Barton contract to 

“reconfigured patrol posts” and 
| greater officer visibility. 

“A shared responsibil- 


| | ity through a comprehensive ap- | 
proach to educating the Hopkins | 
| community of personal safety 


through seminars, distribution of 
crime prevention literature, daily 
safety tips and the bi-monthly 
Meet-and-Greet Campus Safety 
and Security opportunities with 
students has contributed to the 
prevention of crime,” he added. 





Direct campaign contributions 
to the Friends of Keiffer Jackson 
Mitchell, Jr. candidate commit- 
tee, as well as money donated 
by Maryland Political Action 
Committees, totaled over $42,000 
since January 2005, compared to 
only $122.88 raised by Clarke in 
the same amount of time. 

Commenting on the possi- 
bility of a run at City Hall next 
year, Mitchell took the same tact 
as Clarke: “After the November 


| election,” he said. 


An online poll conducted by 
Bmorenews.com that surveyed 
participants’ choices for potential 
mayoral candidates in 2007 put 
Clarke ahead of both Mitchell 


| and Harris with 32 percent of the 


vote (62 of 192 votes). Though the 
poll was unscientific, observers 
see it as nonetheless in line with 
Clarke’s high, city-wide name 
recognition and her ability to top 
a split African-American vote. 
On how likely it is that Clarke 
would actually get into the race, 
Crenson said, “I have no doubt 
that if the opportunity presents it- 
self, and it looks like she has a good 


chance of winning, she'll run.” 

Clarke has become an increas- 
ingly unpopular figure among 
Hopkins students after a string of 
battles between the University and 
the community —a contentious po- 
litical back-and-forth that most see 
as both a series of setbacks to the 
University as well as a series of 
victories for a stalwart student foe. 

Junior Kaitlin Lee called the 
possibility that Clarke could end 
up Baltimore’s next mayor “terri- 
ble.” Lee, who has been circulat- 
ing an online petition urging the 
University to do more to advance 
student interests in the commu- 
nity and fight Clarke on issues 
such as parking restrictions and 
party crackdowns, is a regis- 
tered voter in the 14th District 
and a vocal critic of Clarke. “She 
doesn’t represent me at all,” Lee 
said. “I’m very concerned about 
[her potential candidacy].” 

Sophomore Michelle Brown 
echoed Lee’s frustration, say- 
ing she’d become more aware of 
the conflict after the University’s 
recent controversial decision to 
abandon plans to move its annual 
Spring Fair to N. Charles Street, 
in response to opposition from 
Clarke and a number of communi- 
ty leaders. “It was really upsetting 
to see that Hopkins backed down 
so easily,” she said. “It made me 
more aware of [Clarke’s] influence 
in the Baltimore community.” 

Senior Ben Frazer agreed, 
saying he thought Clarke’s resis- 
tance to student interests in the 
community and potential run for 
mayor next year were related. 

Lee said she plans on organiz- 
ing students to oppose a poten- 
tial Clarke candidacy, should the 
councilwoman’s name continue to 
crop up as a potential favorite in 
next year’s race. “I would probably 
have voter registration drives,” 
she said, “get people to the polls.” 

On whether or not Hopkins 
students could wield an influ- 
ence in next year’s election, Cren- 
son offered a wry analysis. 

“Yes,” he laughed, “they'd prob- 
ably bring out her supporters.” 
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Fukuyama 
speaks on 
Int'l policy 


By SIOBHAN PAGANELLI 
Che Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


Francis Fukuyama addressed 
approximately 300 students, pro- 
fessors and local Baltimoreans in 
the Glass Pavilion on Tuesday. 
Brought to campus by the For- 
eign Affairs Symposium for the 
fifth of their seven-part series, 
“Ideologies in Flux,” Fukuyama 
spoke on “America at the Cross- 
roads: Finding Our Role in a 
Changing World.” 

Fukuyama, a professor at 
SAIS, the director of its Interna- 
tional Development program and 
chairman of the editorial board 
Of new magazine The American 
Interest, sought in his speech 
— as he does in his newest book, 
America at the Crossroads: Democ- 
racy, Power, and the Neoconserva- 
tive Legacy — “to rescue the term 
neoconservative.” 

The groundwork for the book 
was laid in a critical piece he 
wrote on the war in Iraq for The 
American Interest in 2004 after 
feeling an increasing disconnect 
with its supports. Fukuyama 
said, “as we got closer to the war, 
it seemed to me that the rationale 
made less and less sense.” 

Before elaborating on his posi- 
tion on the war, Fukuyama gave 
a history of “the neoconservative 
movement of which [he’s] been 
an integral part,” starting with 
the blooming of the intellectual 
scene at the City College of New 
York. 

There, the neoconservative 
group united on a leftist stance 
because “they sensed the mon- 
strosity that real-world social- 
ism under Stalin had become.” 
Through the magazine The Pub- 
lic Interest, they expressed their 
ideas, such as how military pow- 
er could be used to do good. 

With that history in mind, 
Fukuyama went on to explain 
his idea of the three critical mis- 
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SAIS professor Francis Fukuyama presented fundamental misjudgments in the Bush administration's foreign policy on Tuesday. 


judgments involved in the Bush 
administration’s handling of the 
war in Iraq. 

First, he spoke of the preven- 
tive war doctrine that was ad- 
opted as a response to 9/11. Fu- 
kuyama noted that the issue of 
weapons of mass destruction is “a 
different, lesser-order problem.” 
It was the connection between 
Al Qaeda and weapons of mass 
destruction that Fukuyama feels 
lead the Bush administration to 
be“most dishonest.” 

He further noted that the term 
“preventive war” in such appli- 
cations is inaccurate because its 
true military meaning applies 
to the prevention of impending 
danger, rather than four years 
in advance. “[This is] like com- 
mitting suicide because you're 
afraid of dying ... Preventive war 
requires being able to see into the 
future. It’s a dangerous policy,” 
Fukuyama said. 

The second misjudgment is the 
belief that we as Americans could 
support preventive war when we 


would deter others from the pol- 
icy. This idea of benevolent hege- 
mony, Fukuyama noted, breeds 
anti-Americanism and_ resent- 
ment for “the lack of reciprocity” 
between our nation and those we 
affect. Fukuyama said, “benevo- 
lent hegemony is not seen by the 
rest of the world as a legitimate 
exercise of power.” 

The final misjudgment is the 
overconfidence of the Bush ad- 
ministration in its ability “to 
bring down such regimes.” The 
entire communist regime, Fu- 
kuyama pointed out, was swept 
away in six or seven months, 
thereby breeding the creation of 
“the generalization that all to- 
talitarian regimes are hollow in- 
side.” 

Fukuyama then addressed 
current misconceptions, in par- 
ticular those of terrorism as 
stemming from Islam and the 
“clash of civilizations.” Radical 
Islam, Fukuyama believes, is in 
fact “a byproduct of modern- 
ism” and the deterritorialization 
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of Islam. 

He noted that many radical 
leaders, like Osama Bin Laden, 
took ideas from extremist con- 
temporary European ideologies 
— not from Islam. 

This, Fukuyama said, “tells us 
that the Bush administration’s 
contention that radicalism 
driven by Islam is wrong,” a re- 


alization which leads to the ques- | 


tion of how democracy can fix a 
problem caused by modernism. 
The question for the future, Fu- 


kuyama said, will be how to deal | 


with the transition occurring in 
the Islamic world from religion, 
which is rooted in social practice, 
to a more interior religion. This 
inward turning can lead to more 
radicalism. 

In concluding, Fukuyama 
urged his listeners to not reject | 


is | 









DMC considers fee for 
student membership 


Budget cuts would prevent center from updating equipment 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
equipment replacement is being 


| evaluated. They still have a sig- 


nificant reserve. I think they have 
to make choices like everybody 
else does.” 

Those choices are forcing the 
DMC to maintain and prolong 


the use of existing equipment, 


instead of replacing them with 
brand new equipment. Buffalin 
gave one example: “We have 
three 3-chip video cameras. We 
originally projected they’d have 


| a three-year life span during 
| which they would become bro- 





the neoconservative idea, and to | 
understand that it is, ultimately, | 
“a battle of ideas.” 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A1 

Father Tom Ryan, leader of 
campus Catholic Community, 
spoke warmly of the faith and 
perseverance that the Rottier 
family was exhibiting through 
this “time of doubt and uncer- 
tainty.” 

University Chaplain and Di- 
rector of Campus Ministries 
Sharon Kugler said, “I was very 
impressed with those who came 
forward to speak about their 
pain. This is an essential, but 
extremely difficult, part of the 
healing process. I was happy to 
see so many people coming for- 
ward.” 

Fellow ROTC and PR member 
senior Jenna Parkinson conclud- 
ed the ceremony with a personal 
tribute to Rottier. She comment- 
ed, “When I was thinking about 
possibly singing at the memorial 


| on the market, 


ken or obsolete. In an effort to 
really husband our resources, 
we've got one now that’s five 
years old and two that are four 
years old. We have repaired one 





been free to all Homewood stu- 
dents and has enforced a “ Home- 
wood Students Only” policy 
that excludes faculty and stu- 
dents from other schools. More 
than 15 percent of Homewood 
students use the Digital Media 
Center lab in a year. 

As another one of their survey 
questions suggests, the DMC is 
also considering changing their 
model to that of the Recreation 
Center — charging user fees to 
non-Homewood students, part 
time students, alumni, staff and 
Hopkins families. 

Freshman Eric Tate, a regular 
user of the Digital Media Cen- 
ter, says he would agree to a fee 
to use the equipment. Tate com- 
mented, “I would be willing to 





ing instituting 
of a user fee to help offset the 
costs of replacing and buying 
new equipment. In a current on- 
line survey, the DMC is asking 
students if they would be will- 
ing to pay a fee to use the media 
center. 

This could take the form of 
a user fee of $1 per checkout of 
equipment leaving the lab, or a 
$50 per academic year member- 
ship fee. 

In its five years of existence, 
the Digital Media Center has 


service for Austin, I was worried 
that he might think I was be- 
ing sappy. But then I realized he 
would probably just laugh at me 
anyway, and I felt better about 
1 

While the memorial service 
brought closure to the some of 
those closest to Rottier, there is 
still lingering concern about why 
an individual many respected 
as “loyal, brave and dedicated” 
took his own life on Wednesday, 
March 29. 

His death has left some mem- 
bers of the school community to 
question whether or not Hopkins 
as an institution does enough to 
reach out to potentially suicidal 
students. 

“It’s ridiculous that there have 
been so many student suicides 
in the past few years,” freshman 
Oleh Romaniw said. “But then 


reasonable amount. [ 


of them, but pay, as long as 
| we haven’t re- it’s a reason- 
placed them.” aie able amount. 
| “There are I would be willing to 1 know that 
| better 3-chip PORES they’re doing 
video cameras P4Y> 4S long as its a the best that 


they can with 


| but this is what a their budget.” 
we're using Know that theyre do- It is still to 
| now. And at ; _ be determined 
this point, the Ine the best that they how much of 
patrons seem can with their budget. the DMC re- 
to be happy pair and re- 
with that.” ERIC TATE, FRESHMAN placement 
The DMC is budget will be 
also consider- affected, with 


exact figures 
expected in July. Meanwhile, 
the DMC is working to use their 
available resources in the best 
ways possible as they plan for 
the upcoming years. 

Buffalin also asserted, “It is still 
our mission to have some of the 
best stuff out there, the cutting- 
edge stuff, and itis still our mission 
to bring materials into the hands 
of students that they wouldn’t 
otherwise get to have. But we just 
may not have as broad of a scope 
in the immediate future. 





Friends remember Rottier at IFC service 


again, if you get a good look at D- 
Level, it’s not all that surprising 
either.” 

“We cannot blame the Uni- 
versity for this tragedy,” Kugler 
said. 

“Each year the Counseling 
Center helps hundreds of student 
work their way difficult times. It 
is so hard in the face of this trag- 
edy to recognize that sometimes 
you just can’t see what is beneath 
the surface.” 

“Austin was part of a very 
close knit-group on campus. 
The ROTC program and the PR 
are some of the most supportive 
at Hopkins, and it goes to show 
that if there is a sadness into a 
person that others cannot reach, 
there is very little an institution 
like the University can do to the 
remedy the situation,” Kugler 
concluded. 





News Brief 


Annual award ceremony honors top student employees 


Winners of the Student Em- 
ployment Week Awards were 
announced at a ceremony held at 
the Glass Pavilion last Thursday. 

First through fourth place dis- 
tinctions were named among stu- 
dent and university employees as 
part of the annual event. 

The recognition of Student 
Employee of the Year was award- 
ed to senior Hugh D. Scott of the 
Career Center, second place to 
senior Carolyn M. Dinsmore of 
Athletics and Recreation, third 
place to junior Stephen C. Baro- 
lak of Student Information Sys- 
tems and fourth place to senior 
Emily Kumpel of the Center for 
Social Concern and Athletics and 
Recreation. 

The Employer of the Year 
award was given to Agnes Flan- 
nery-Denner of MSEL Circula- 
tion, second place to Todd R. 
Bullock of Financial and Admin- 
istration at SPSBE, third place to 
Cheryl Janowsky of the Career 
Center and fourth place to Anne 
Irwin of Athletics and Recre- 
ation. 

Paula Burger, dean of student 
life, served as a guest speaker at 
the ceremony. “I began my own 
career in the work force as an em- 


ployee of the dining hall at my 
alma mater,” Burger said. “I had 
the job of making sure people 
only took one dessert ticket.” 

“It is in some ways a visible 
and invisible workforce. In al- 
most every aspect of university 
life there are students at work,” 
she added. 

First place student of the year 
honoree Scott has worked at the 
Career Center for four years. 

“I feel very thankful for being 
honored with this award. I guess 
putting in the work shows,” Scott 
said. 

Scott said that he is scheduled 
to work ten hours per week at the 
Career Center but actually ends 
up putting in much more time. 

“The Career Center is more or 
less my second home. You could 
probably catch me in there at any 
given time when I’m not in class. 
1 always help people if I’m work- 
ing or not working at the time,” 
Scott said. 

After graduation, Scott will 
spend two to three years working 
for Teach for America in North 
Carolina teaching high school 
chemistry and then return to 
school to obtain a Ph.D. or mas- 
ters in public health studies. 


Dean of Student Life Susan 
Boswell and Executive Assistant 
to the President Jerry Schnydman 
were also present at the event. 

“T can’t tell you what a differ- 
ence students who do various 
jobs at Hopkins have made for me 
over the years,” Boswell said. “I 
have been continually impressed 
with the level of commitment 
and professionalism that our stu- 
dents bring to the school.” 

Selection criteria for student 
employee of the year award is 
judged on reliability, initiative, 
performance, character and con- 
tribution to the employer. Judges 
for this award included Caoline 
Christensen and Katrice Houston 
of JHSPH Student Financial Ser- 
vices, Sean Hackett of the Oph- 
thalmology Department, Ameet 
Jain of Student Employee of the 
2005 and Linda Tyransky of the 
Wilmer Eye Institute. 

Criteria for university employ- 
er of the year is evaluated on men- 
toring skills, learning objectives 
and professional development. 
The Employer of the Year award 
was judged by Katerina Horska, 
Elizabeth Martin and Otis Mush- 


onga, all Hopkins graduates. 


— Patrice Hutton 
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Think of it as & / 


a welcome mat 


F 
Now it's easier than ever to welcome i 


visitors to campus. That's because 





they'll be toting the yellow and red bag 
they got from Admissions to carry 


campus maps, guides, and information. 


So, if you spot someone with a big yellow 
Johns Hopkins bag, offer to help them 
find their way...or their future. 


They'll be glad you did. And so will you. 


Spot a bag...make a friend 


JOHNS HOPKINS 


Office of Undergraduate Admissions 























BEAT MARYLAND WEEK 
AT ROCKY RUN! 


The Johns Hopkins Blue Jays mens 
lacrosse team faces off against arch 
rival Maryland on Sat. Apr. 15 @ 8 p.m. 


On the corner > 
of St. Paul & «' 


31st Streets 





Ohi Phone: 
pal ? (410) 235-2501 


TAP && GRILL. 








Saturday, 3 p.m. 


Join us for our full 

week of special GR) 
events leading up to ,* 

the big game! = Shih. A. 


Thu. Apr. 13 Fri. Apr. 14 Sat. Apr. 15 Sun. Apr. 16 
Come on in for 









Homewood Field: 












































































































































s Hopkins Lax Hopkins lax fans 
Alumi Night our Good Friday pep rally | 
Spa dad fish fi el it® cere ee 
at aia 4 Ral ix & mingle wi thse: Mnscene Rocky Run 
J ws hidree ation 2 Parents of all is closed 
Precis unl: a ‘ Hopkins students Watch the game at Easter Sunday: 
$d Roming prised special the Run live on the 
Rocks count on : . 
qd f qd a .. While they last ! on’t have tickets | after beating 
CRUSH the crap out of 
a 1/2 price appetizers oetivemis Vestas se a 
for all NCAA lax MARYLAND | cetebration from 10 9.m Tps 
championship winners HAPPY HOUR 4-7 until close ... nee Be nee 
Sete Gabe Check out our mang rear chet sia 
: ae | A aaa 
S UJ late night happy hour at gomaday tollgadng | 


the bar from 10 ‘til close. 
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_CommUNITY Action Day 


Students and Neighbors working together putting the “unity” back in community 











Restore and improve our community with JHU students and full-time area 
residents by helping with the cleaning of: 


200 & 300 Blocks of E. Univ. Pkwy./alley, Oakenshawe. 
33rd Street, from St. Paul St. east, Charles Village. 

Mace Street Community Garden, Remington. 

West Side of St. Paul St., from 29th - 31st St., Charles Village 
Wyman Park-Stony Run, in the Wyman Park. 


a. Sf Soke 2 opt ob 


When: Saturday, April 15th, Starting at 10:30 a.m. 
Where: Meet in front of the MSE Library for all projects 


Complimentary light refreshments will be served at the meeting place 
All Tools and Materials will be provided od 


Sponsored by the Homewood Students Association in partnership with 
the Neighborhood Associations of Oakenshawe, Charles Village, 


Tuscany and Canterbury, and Greenway. 


Questions or Comments? 
E-mail them to jwitten3@jhu.edu 
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Fall Festival 2006 Information Session 


Wednesday, April 19 @ 3:30 p.m. 
Sherwood Room Levering Hall 





Have a great idea for Fall Festival? 
Interested in sharing your ideas and comments? 
Then be a part of the committee! 


Refreshments will be served. - 


Contact Rosa Hanco for additional information @ 


rhancol@jhu.edu 











Symposium h 


By STEPHEN BERGER 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


“If you're not having fun, 
you're not in the right field,” 
acclaimed neuroscientist Dr. 
Solomon Snyder said, speaking 
to a group of undergraduate re- 
searchers on campus. Students at 
the talk made clear, through their 
own knowledgeable and enthu- 
siastic presentations, that they 
were indeed having fun with 
their research. 

The annual Undergraduate 
Research Symposium took place 
in the Bloomberg Center on Sat- 
urday, April 8. The event, spon- 
sored by Nu Rho Psi, the neu- 
roscience honor society, allows 
selected students to present their 
research findings to their peers. 

“This is a good chance to let 
all the undergraduates talk about 
their research,” senior Jina Youn, 
one of the chairmen of Nu Rho 
Psi, said. “So often, they get over- 
shadowed in lab meetings and 
conferences. Here they can talk 
on a level playing field.” 

Junior Catherine Choi, one of 
the chief organizers of the event, 
summarized why Nu Rho Psi 
puts on the event every year. 
“One distinguishing feature 


about Nu Rho Psi is our focus on 
research,” she said. 

The highlight of the day was 
Snyder’s lecture on his experi- 
ences in scientific research. He 
talked about the importance of 
having a good mentor, recalling 
his own, Julius Axelrod, who 
won the Nobel Prize in 1970 for 
his early work on neurotransmit- 
ters. 

Snyder detailed the trajectory 
of his own career, first under 
Axelrod at the National Institutes 
of Health, and then at Johns Hop- 
kins, beginning with his resi- 
dency in psychiatry and continu- 
ing through his chairmanship of 
the department of neuroscience 
named for him at the medical 
school. 

A series of studies beginning 
in the late 1960s led Snyder, his 
students and colleagues to the 
discovery of a range of neu- 
rotransmitters. 

He has also performed pio- 
neering work on neurotransmit- 
ter receptors in the brain, as well 
as discovered naturally occur- 
ring opiates called enkephalins, 
known commonly as_ endor- 
phins. 

Snyder recognizes that much 
of his work has thwarted the 





*Dylan Selterman, a senior 
psychology and Writing Seminars 
major, presented on “Attachment 
styles in dreams,” which covered 
the representation in dreams of 
the way an individual tends to re- 
late to others. 

*Melissa A. Matarese, a junior 
neuroscience major, talked about 
“Auditory processing of speech: 
male and female voices present- 
ed in both English and Spanish,” 
which detailed the differences in 
comprehension of one's native 
language and secondary, non- 
‘Mativelanguages. 
| sAllisandra Wen, a junior neu- 
roscience major and an organiz- 
er of the symposium, presented 
“Characterization of Zebrafish 
FOXP2: a gene implicated in 
vocalization,” about a recently 
identified gene that might be 
crucial for the ability to produce 
sounds in animals and speech in 
humans. 

_ ‘Jennifer Chang, a junior neu- 
roscience major, discussed “Evi- 
dence of association between 
bipolar disorder and Citron on 
chromosome 12q24,” about her 
work ona possible new gene 
linked to a variety of psychiatric 
presentations. 

*Eric Naftel, a senior eco- 
nomics and political science 
major, presented on “Tennes- 





see v. Lane: the Supreme Court 
and its use of historical analy- 
sis,” about a recent Supreme 
Court decision concerning the 
scope of Congressional powers 
under the fourteenth amend- 
ment. 

‘Janet Kuramoto, a senior 
public health major, talked about 
“The impact of parental death 
during childhood on offspring 
mental health outcomes: a meta- 
analysis,” which detailed her 
findings from the literature on the 
complicated effects of a parent's 


_ death on the psychological well- | 


being of children. ~ 

«Catherine Choi, a junior neu- 
roscience major and an organizer 
of the symposium, presented her 
findings on “The role of LRRK2 in 
pathogenesis of Parkinson's dis- 
ease,” about early studies con- 
cerning the biological expression 
and function of a newly-discov- 
ered gene. 

‘Thomas J. Cusack, a mas- 
ters student in philosophy, dis- 
cussed his thesis, “Toward a 
philosophy and neurobiology 
of healing,” which included a 
comprehensive study of hospital 
patients aimed at determining 
the relationship between their 
outlook on life and their medical 
recovery. 

— Stephen Berger 


conventional wisdom of the sci- 
entific community. For instance, 
he has discovered that certain 
amino acids and gases, such 
as nitric oxide, can act as neu- 
rotransmitters. “What you have 
to do is think new thoughts. 
Don’t pay any attention to dog- 
ma,” he said. 

Throughout the day, short 
research presentations were 
given by 27 students, followed 
by a question-and-answer ses- 
sion. Topics ranged from dream 
analysis to the impact of climate 
on disease. 

The symposium touts the in- 
terdisciplinary nature of its stu- 
dent presentations. “We know 
that there is important research 
going on on campus in political 
science, art history, public health, 
writing seminars. This year we 
had really diverse topics,” junior 
symposium organizer Allisandra 
Wen said. 

Jessica de Leon also presented 
her research project, “Naming 
deficits in acute stroke,” which 
involved a study of 116 patients 
experiencing an acute stroke in 
the left hemisphere of the brain. 

De Leon and her advisor, Dr. 
Linda Gorman of the Depart- 
ment of Psychological and Brain 
Sciences, hypothesized that 
differences in the language im- 
pairment observed in stroke pa- 
tients could be attributed to the 
stroke’s specific location within 
the brain. 

Stroke patients were identi- 
fied and tested within 24 hours 
of the onset of symptoms. They 
were given a battery of tests de- 
signed to assess their compre- 
hension of spoken and written 
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ighlights undergraduate research 


words, ability to identify objects 
and other language skills. The 
patients were also studied with 
two types of positron emission 
tomography (PET) scans able 
to detect levels of blood flow 
throughout the brain. 

Three brain regions were iden- 
tified that appeared to be associ- 
ated with specific language defi- 
cits. Semantic language, or the 
ability to understand words, was 
tied to Wernicke’s area, a part of 
the left hemisphere known to be 
responsible for language com- 
prehension. Phonological knowl- 
edge, which is associated with 
the sounds of spoken language, 
as well as knowledge of the lem- 
ma, or major form of words, were 
also localized to specific brain 
regions. 

De Leon indicated that this 
research provides compelling 
evidence for the localization 


of various aspects of language ~ 


within the brain. She hopes to 
continue the study with a more 
varied group of stroke patients to 
be able to understand rarer lan- 
guage deficits. 

Another presentation, “Cult 
practice, technology, and science: 
a JHU archeological collection 
case study,” was given by junior 
Megan Goldman-Petri. Working 
with Dr. Eunice Dauterman Ma- 
guire of the history of art depart- 
ment, Goldman-Petri studied an 
unidentified rock carving in the 
JHU archeological collection, of 
which Maguire is curator. 

The carving, found in a stor- 
age cabinet along with Egyp- 
tian antiquities, was apparently 
brought to Hopkins by Dr. Harry 
Langford Wilson, a professor of 





Undergraduate supplies health assistance to India’s population 


By HALEY TROVER 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


To call junior Hari Prabhakar 
“accomplished” would be the 
understatement of the century. 
A 20-year old Writing Seminars 
and public health double major, 
Prabhakar is single-handedly re- 
sponsible for launching numer- 


ous health programs in India, © 


and he kindly took time out of 
his hectic schedule to take part 
in an informal e-mail interview 
with me. 

Prabhakar first became inter- 
ested in helping parts of South- 
ern India after learning about 
some of the problems present 
there. “Reading about the health 
status of medically undeserved 
populations in India, most no- 
tably the tribals, coupled with 
my frequent trips to India, made 
me interested in studying these 
healthcare issues further from 
a clinical, epidemiological and 
community-based perspective. A 
lack of government funding for 
tribal health coupled with misal- 
location of funds from the Minis- 
try of Health and Family Welfare 
has exacerbated these problems.” 

And what is it exactly that he 
has done? Well, to start with, he 
founded the Tribal India Health 
Foundation, which has collected 
$13,500 for research through nu- 
merous Johns Hopkins programs 
to provide health assistance to 
parts of India. As he puts it, “We 
support tribal health systems 
currently in South India, primar- 
ily non-governmental organiza- 


tions, through a combination of 
research and development, in- 
cluding infusions of monetary 
and medical resources. Our pri- 
mary goal is to serve as a capac- 
ity-building resource whereby 
tribal health systems may be bet- 
ter equipped to judge the health 
status of their target population 
and to implement clinical and 
community-based interventions 
in a methodical and economical- 
ly feasible manner. We are cur- 
rently focusing on researching 
and developing adequate clinical 
and community-based strategies 
for sickle cell disease among a 
tribal population in the South In- 
dian state of Tamil Nadu. Anoth- 
er critical part of our work deals 
with proposals and presenting 


our work to the Tamil Nadu gov- 


ernment in order to forge a strong 
public-private partnership for 
tribal healthcare delivery.” 
Prabhakar, at the urging of 
his advisers, applied for and 
was named one of USA Today's 
All-USA College Academic First 
Team, an honor that came with a 
trophy, some cash and his picture 
in USA Today. He has been recog- 
nized for his amazing dedication 
to changing the world, and he 
continues to make strides today. 
Such a talented and driven per- 
son is rare to find, and Dr. James 
Goodyear, an adviser to Prabha- 
kar, knows it. He says of Prabha- 
kar, “I can say that after working 
with JHU undergrads for many 
years and seeing how talented 
and productive they are, I’ve now 
seen Hari raise the bar a couple 


of notches. His initiative and per- 
sistence regarding research and 
service are unparalleled. He has 
active working relationships with 
several professors on this campus 
and in East Baltimore - so much 
so that he is really their junior col- 
league, not just a junior.” 

Indeed, Prabhakar has big 
plans for his programs in the fu- 
ture. Currently, the largest project 
in which he and his organization 
are involved is, he states, “work- 
ing with clinical staff in South In- 
dia and the United States to initi- 
ate a comprehensive management 
system for sickle cell disease at a 





tribal hospital in South India.” It 
is a project that “has played a key 
role in providing insights to the 
burden of sickle cell disease in 
the target area and management 
strategies that may suit the popu- 
lation best.” 

With his program, Prabhakar 
says, “We hope to serve as the 
model of sickle cell disease man- 
agement for tribal populations 
throughout India, combining a 
clinical and community-based 
framework that is efficacious, 
economically feasible and cultur- 
ally sensitive to the tribal popula- 
tion under examination.” 
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Dr. Solomon Snyder addressed students and talked about a lifetime in science. He focused on the unexpected discoveries of research. 


Latin epigraphy in the classics 
department from 1901-1916. Ma- 
terials analysis conducted at the 
Freer Gallery, a Smithsonian art 
museum in Washington, D.C,, 
suggests the carving is made of 
shale, a type of compressed clay, 
and has traces of chemicals on its 
surface that may have originated 
from the object’s use near burn- 
ing candles. 

Goldman-Petri explained that 
the carving may have been an 
object of ritual devotion for the 
ancient Coptics in Egypt, but 
its style does not match other 
known Coptic works. The carv- 
ing shares artistic similarities 
with works found in post-colo- 
nial Peru and medieval Catalan 
in present-day Spain. Despite 
the difficulties in determining 
its origin, she doubts it is a forg- 
ery. 

Commenting on her research, 
Goldman-Petri explained: “It 


gives me great exposure to what 


a museum professional would 
do. Every day I’m really learning 
something new.” 


Science Brief 


JHU offers online 
bioinformatics 
masters program 


Advances in computing and 
molecular biology inaugurated 
the field of bioinformatics during 
the 1990s. The growing popular- 
ity — and importance — of the 
field has caused leading universi- 
ties such as Johns Hopkins to of- 
fer formal educational programs 
in the subject. Now, a new online 
masters curriculum in bioinfor- 
matics joins an existing class- 
room-based program already at 
Hopkins. 

Bioinformatics seeks to cata- 
logue and analyze the vast array 
of data generated by scientists 
working in molecular biology. 
Data-mining of DNA, RNA and 
protein sequences, the predic- 
tion of protein structures and 
interactions, and the analysis of 
complex genetic relationships 
are several of the most common 
problems in bioinformatics. A 
working knowledge of bioin- 
formatics is essential for most 
biologists, and many scientists 
seek to become specialists in the 
field. 

The new online master’s de- 
gree provides training in this 
exciting and challenging new 
field. The program is intended 
for individuals who have al- 
ready attained an undergradu- 
ate degree and have some ex- 
perience in research. It offers 
many of the same courses as its 
more traditional counterpart, in- 
cluding core classes in molecu- 
lar biology and computing and 
multiple electives in areas such 
as microarray technology and 
biostatistics. 





JHU is well-positioned to of- 
fer the bioinformatics program, 
with its extensive resources in 
biomedical research, computing 
and engineering. The program is. 
jointly administered by both the. 
School of Engineering and the” 
School of Arts & Sciences on the 
Homewood campus. 

— Stephen Berger 





Student environmental 
movement gains force 


orty years from now it 
will be the year 2046. 
Most of us will be re- 
tired and have families 
of our own. 

Looking back at the events 
that shaped the first four de- 
cades of the 21st century, we will 
know whether or not ours was a 
successful generation. 

During his speech at the Yale 
Northeast Climate Change Con- 
ference this past weekend, for- 
mer Sen. Joseph Tydings referred 
to his as a “failed generation” in- 
dicating the well-conceived but 
unsuccessful efforts of the origi- 
nal environmental movement in 
the 70s and 80s to make global 
warming a national priority. 

He encouraged the hundreds 
of student conference attendees 
to go back to their respective cam- 
puses and spread the word that a 
new environmental movement is 


guage used in climate reports 
shows that they are unwilling to 
confront the issue. As students, 
historically our role is to bring 
attention to such governmental 
folly. 

“The older generation looks 
to the younger generation to be 
confrontational, innovative and 
creative,” Boeve said. 

We are today’s students and 
tomorrow’s work force, so we 
must ensure that tomorrow’s 
world will be healthy. 

According to Boeve, who has 
been involved with the student 
climate change movement for 
several years and attended last 
year’s conference, “The move- 
ment has grown; there is a much 
greater diversity of students from 
all over the country.” 

» Students are beginning to un- 
derstand that they can have a se- 
rious influence not only on gov- 


gaining we ernmental 

mentum i ecision- 

the 21st cen- Paul Fu rlong ae a 

tury. ‘4 but on he 
Similar to 

noni Environmental Agenda energy and 

anti-war mental de- 


movement of the 1960s, this new 
environmental movement is an 
organic process in which small 
grassroots organizations are join- 
ing together to form a coalition 
that is rallying behind the issue 
of global warming. 

May Boeve, a senior at Mid- 


dlebury College, co-coordinated 


the Road to Detroit in 2005 and 
helped to organize this year’s 
Climate Change conference, 

She stated, “Global warming 
is a defining issue of our genera- 
tion. If we act now, we can signif- 
icantly mitigate future negative 
effects,” 

As climate scientists uncoy- 
er more and more disturbing 
evidence that indicates global 
warming is accelerating faster 
than even the most radical mod- 
els predicted, it is an issue we 
can no longer ignore. Recent 
attempts by the Bush adminis- 
tration to water down the lan- 


cisions made on campus. 

“Significant progress in pur- 
chasing renewable energy on 
campus has been made over the 
last year,” Boeve said, 

Students have been success- 
ful in educating administrators 
and mobilizing support for clean 
and efficient energy solutions on 
campus. 

This is the first step. As more 
and more universities adopt 
clean energy policies and stu- 
dents educate their peers about 
the potential consequences of 
global warming, the next step 
will be a widespread national 
grassroots movement that stands 
in solidarity in demanding our 
government confront climate 
change. 

It looks like we are on our 
way, but we need to get everyone 
involved, 

This may be the defining issue. 
of our generation. 
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What makes take-out inauthentic? 


By ELEEN SHUM 


The Johns Hopkins News-| etic 


It’s one of those nights when 
you just don’t want to get out 
of your room for dinner. You 
see that Chinese take-out menu 
and the idea of feasting on some 
greasy pseudo-Chinese food 
without having to move your feet 
just seems too appealing to pass 
away. 

The food comes in 30 minutes 
and you start Struggling with 
those chopsticks, thinking you'd 
better master those two wooden 
sticks and act like a real Chinese. 
But, just how “Chinese” is this 
Chinese take-out? 


Where it came from 

Despite drastic differences 
from traditional Chinese cuisine, 
Chinese take-out did originate 
with Chinese people. The Chi- 
nese population has been of the 
most mobile ones in the world. 
Large numbers of Chinese im- 













migrants came to America par- 
ticularly in the 19th century in 
search of opportunities during 
the gold rush. Many ended up 
settling in America although 
few truly prospered from the 
gold rush. San Francisco, one 
of the cities with the biggest 
Chinese immigrant population, 
was once called the “Old Golden 
Mountain.” 

These Chinese immigrants 
sought different ways to sur- 
vive in this foreign land. Many 
opened restaurants, laundromats 
or worked as hard labor in con- 
struction such as railroad build- 
ing. Chinese food was introduced 
to towns in America where it was 
unheard of. 


Suiting the Western taste 

Contrary to the typical Chi- 
nese take-out cuisine,  tradi- 
tional Chinese menus are not all 
about stir-frying, pan-frying and 
deep-frying, the usual ways that 
American Chinese cuisine dishes 
are prepared. 

Tailored to suit Western tastes, 
large amounts of oil, salt and sea- 
soning were often used. In mod- 
ern days, extensive amounts of 
monosodium glutamate (MSG) 
are also used in the dishes. There 
is also much less emphasis on 
vegetables in American Chinese 


cuisine. These dishes are often | 


easily and quickly cooked. 
Interestingly, many of the typ- 
ical Chinese take-out dishes do 


not exist in traditional Chinese | 


menus. General Tso’s chicken, a 
dish with chicken seasoned in 
hot chili peppers, garlic, ginger 
and spring onions, is actually 
unheard of in mainland China 


despite its being named after | 
General Tso, a famous Chinese | 


military leader. 
Another dish, sweet and sour 
pork, even though it relates to 


certain Hunanese tastes, is not | 


really authentic. 


Fortune cookies 
Fortune cookies, 

served at the end of the meal 

when you ask for your bill, do 


not originate in China. Several | 
places claim that they invented | 


the snack — Makoto Hagiwara of 
Golden Gate Park’s Japanese Tea 
Garden in San Francisco in 1909 
and David Jung of Hong Kong 
Noodle Company in Los Angeles 
in 1918. 


The traditional Chinese menu 
There is no single traditional 
Chinese menu. Because of the 
vast area of China, Chinese cui- 
sine is divided into different 
regional varieties such as Can- 
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JOSEPH HO/NEWS-LE TTER 
Wayne Archer gives a friendly welcome to Homewood students while keeping them safe. 


Interview with WAYNE ARCHER 








Because of the ongoing 
construction, Spring Fair 
had to move from its origi- 
nal location in the parking 
lot to North Charles Street. 
and then all over the cam- 


pus. What do you think 
about the change? 


©¢ It was a mistake not to 
communicate with the 
community, but | didn’t 
think the idea of closing 
down North Charles 
Street was a bad solu- 
tion. | mean on week- 
ends, there isn’t much 


traffic there. 
99 


Those of you who live in Homewood will recognize him — Wayne Archer, 
who welcomes students with a big smile and a friendly greeting as they 
come into the building every day. He’s not the average security guard, 
but one who students are willing to stop by and share with. Next time you 


tonese, Szechuan and Shanghai. 
The typical Chinese menu does 
not involve heavy frying but ex- 
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| So you're wondering after all 
this talk, where can you ac- 

J tually find authentic Chinese 
dishes in Baltimore? Here 

I are three suggestions when 
you've had enough of that 

I sweet and sour pork: 

I 

be 





— compiled by Irene Pang 





Roma Polka Dot Espadrilles 
$40 http://www.polo.com 


What adds more taste of spring to 
your outfit than this pair pi styr 
ish polka dot canvas espadrilles? 
With these on your feet, you will 
feel the life of spring in the grass 
as you pace through the campus. 


(bitterness included): 


(Belle & Sebastian) 


Collins) 
4. “Burn” (Usher) 


Braxton) 
6. “Since You've Been 


Gone” (Kelly Clarkson) 


vour tracks 
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'THOMHACKETT.COM, HTTP://WWW.CHIN 
Typical Chinese take-out dishes: lemon chicken (left top), General Tso’s chick 
(middle top), chop suey (middle bottom) and lo mein (right). 


The Comprehensive List of Pre- 


1. “IDon't Love Anyone” 


2. “Your Ex-Lover is Dead” (Fiona Apple) 
Stars) © 

“ iekiiet All Odds (Ti ake 

A Look At Me Now)’ (Phil 12. 


5, “Breathe Again” (Toni 


) 
7. “The Rat” (The Walkmen) 16. “Stay” (Lisa Loeb) 
8, “[ Remember” (Damien 


‘ALL PHOTOS COURTESY OF HTTP:WWW.CTMENUSONLINE.COM, HTTP//WWW; 
WWWITHO ESEFOOD.ABOUT.COM, HTTP://WWW. 
drop soup (left bottom 






Chinatown Cafe 
323 Park Ave. 
(410) 727-5599 
Golden Gate Restaurant 
6-8 Allegheny Ave., Towson 
(410) 337-2557 
Jesse Wong's Hong Kon: 
10215 Wincopin Cir, 
(410) 964-9193 


‘Touches of 


for the ladies 


Floral Cupcakes 
Varies http://www.cupcakecafe.com 


Filled with rich butter cream, these 
cupcakes come in chocolate, vanil- 
la, walnut, lemon, orange, lemon 
poppy and carrot flavors. Their 
pretty flower decors will add a 
sense of spring to your kitchen. 





and Post- Break Up Songs 


9, “I Ran Away” (Coldplay) 
10. “Never is a Promise” 


11. “Last Goodbye” (Jeff 
Buckley) 
“So Sick” (Ne-Yo) 
13. “4 Seasons of Loneli- 
ness” (Jeff Buckley) 
14. “I Keep On Falling” 
(Alicia Keys) 
15. “Shake It Off” (Mariah 
Carey 


— compiled Victoria Chen 
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en (left middle), egg 


lumbia 









tensive amount of steaming. Car- 
bohydrates such as noodles and 
rice are also huge staples for most 
Chinese people. 

So next time you order take- 
out, you can just put away that 
Chinese chopsticks pretense. 


‘CAFETAIPEIHOUSTON.COM, HTTPy/ 
‘CCAMUSEUM.ORG 
), sweet and sour pork 
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By $104 
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Choice Box | 
Chocolates 


$48 
http://www. 
mrchocolate. 
com 
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Event Date: April 14 

Title: Requiem for a 
Dream 

Location: Mudd Hall 

Time: 8 p.m. 

Admission Cost: $2.00 
FREE POPCORN 
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come to Homewood, say hi to Wayne! 


How do you like students to call you? 
Some of them call me Wayne, some of them call me Mr. Archer. I’m 
pretty open with it, I’m not a strict person. 

Where were you from and what brought you to Baltimore? 


| was originally from North Carolina. Opportunities. Jobs. Because 
you know living in the South at my time was poor, and Baltimore or 
the North had a lot to offer, so | thought I'd come up this way. 


| What do you like about Baltimore? 


Opportunities. You know, you do have a chance to advance, 
depending on what you search for, what you look for. If you don’t 
look for anything, you don’t get anything. That's how it works. _ 


What do you do in your free time? 


My free time ... is not free. | work 24/7. But in my free time i like to 
grill, | cook, | like to do picnics. Just to go out and enjoy life. | like a 
lot of activities that’s outdoors. | love tennis. 


What's your favorite dish? 
Spare ribs and salmon on a grill. | love to grill. 


How long have you been working on this job and where did you 
work before? 
Six months. | actually owned my own business. | used to be an auto 
mechanic, | worked on cars. 


What's your favorite par t of your job? 


Speaking to the students. | love the students, they're great. | try to 
give them something to look forward to — nothing else but a smile, 
something nice to say, and they kind of look forward to it. | did this 
too! (He pointed to poster of photos he took of students coming into 
Homewood). 


What keeps you so cheerful every day? 
The love of God. 


What were you like when you were our age? 


| was always a cheerful person. | always had a compassion for other 
people. | just love people in general. I've always been that way. | love 
to share, | always like the meanest person because | always felt that 
| could turn them around and givethem a better outlook of life, not as 
hard and cruel as they try to make it out to be. Actually, sometimes 
you get students who come in and look like they're in their own world. 
| stop them and | say, “Hey, what's going on, let's talk abut it.” Don’t 
carry it on your shoulder, it becomes a burden and it's not good to 
have it on. 


What's the most amazing thing that has happened in your life? 


| guess | could say it's when | decided to give my life to Christ. 
Because before that | was a bad guy, back in the 80s. | used to do 
some bad things that | knew wasn’t right, but in order for me to fit in, 
that wasn’t a requirement, but later | learnt in life that’s not true. 


What's your favorite TV show? 


Girlfriends — | don’t know but | just love those girls. They have a 
moral about life and a journey that people go through every day. It 
has a plot to it, it really does have a plot to it. . 


Favorite movie? 


| like mysteries and action movies. If it's a good movie | love watching 
it over and over. | love karate movies. | could say it's one of my 
favorites. vs splints 


Tell us about your family. 


| have two daughers and one son, and believe it or not I'm getting 

married on April 29 and I’m ee her to Hawaii the first week of may 
for honeymoon. She thinks she’s going to Jamaica. — ae 
Do the students give you any problems? 


No! None of them. Actually | find myself to be very helpful. Some of 
them share some things that are really interesting to me valent 
and | find it interesting as well. | want them to feel free to be able to” 

do that. And they talk on and they start to come and start speaking, - 
They feel they can stop here an start talking to me. Malte 5 
Do you have any words of wisdom for us young, reckless students? 
Do not lose focus, and indeed follow eke ams becau: . 
tl E ; ‘4 pai he reeeek | N 
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— compiled by Joseph Ho 








BEN DORFMAN 
Freshman, cognitive science 


@¢ | don’t know if there re- 
ally was any other way 
to do it besides spread 
it around campus. 
Closing down North 
Charles Street really 
wasn't an option. 











DANIEL KIM 


Sophomore, 
material sciences 
and engineering 


@@ | don't think it will give 
the same experience as 
previous years. | think 
it will be much better 
next year. | think people 
will understand. 


99 
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DWI WONG 
Senior, applied 

mathematics and statistics 


@@1 didn’t even realize 
there was a change. 
I'm happy as long as it 
doesn't affect the beer 
garden. They should 
make spring fair big- 
ger and better though 














ially the beer 
: 99 


garden, 


SPENCE PITTS 
Senior, applied 
mathematics and statistics 





— compiled by Natalie Baer 
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Digital Dark Age 





One of Hopkins’ treasures is injeopardy. The 
Digital Media Center (DMC) — a fountain of 
high-tech equipment and knowledgeable staff 
— could have its annual budget cut by $60,000. 
The verdict on this decision isn’t in yet, and it is 
important that the change not be made. 

The DMC, located on the second floor of the 
Mattin Center, is one of the best resources on 
campus, and the level to which it is unappreci- 
ated is nothing short of criminal. Just a J-Card 
swipe entitles every Homewood student to check 
out video and audio equipment, worth literally 
thousands of dollars, free of charge. Moreover, 
there is a computer lab complete with all the best 
video, photo and audio editing programs on the 
market. Don’t know how to use it? Regular free 
classes are offered to anyone willing to learn. 

So why is the budget being cut? Because not 
enough students are using the DMC. This ratio- 
nale is completely backwards. Budget cuts will 
only force the DMC to offer fewer programs 
and amenities, likely making its resources less 
accessible and perpetuating the vicious cycle of 
neglect. The DMC should be heavily advertised 
to academic departments and students alike 
and also made a highlight of all admissions 
material. We can’t say for sure, but we sincerely 
doubt that many universities offer their stu- 
dents the use of a Canon XL-1 Mini-DV camera 
(worth about $4,000 new) after simply having 
them watch an instructional video about it. Nor 
do many universities allow students to check 
out Proxima projectors so they can watch the 
Super Bowl on their wall at home. 

Fortunately, the two proposals currently 
under consideration are actually not that un- 
reasonable. One option is to charge students a 
small fee every time they rent equipment. At 
the moment, the suggestion is to charge just 


$1 per rental. If the budget really is cut, this 
nominal fee will be quite a steal for students. 
But we can anticipate that rental fees will vary 


depending on the type of equipment, so this | 


option is probably out. The second option is to 
charge an annual $50 fee. This fee should logi- 
cally only be applied to students who actually 
use the DMC, even just once per year. How- 


ever, charging every student any amount of | 


money will inevitably increase the visibility of 


the DMC, so a universal fee for all undergrads | 


deserves consideration. If more students know 
the DMC exists, more of them will utilize the 
resources it offers, and its budgetary woes may 
be remedied. 

But even if the DMC never catches on with 
the majority of the student body, it should still 
be allowed to operate in full force with full 
funding. The move to cut its budget follows 
in the same sad tradition as the loss of Villa 
Spelman: pragmatic decisions that save money 
while stripping the University of the programs 
that give our daily rat race a bit of nuance. 
These amenities, whether utilized or not, are 
unique to Hopkins and are a source of pride 
for the students. Everyone wants to be able to 
say their school offers programs that no other 
schools can, and it’s a feather in that school’s 
cap during the admissions process. By show- 
ing off the DMC to prospective students in- 
terested in film or any aspect of digital media, 
we could attract top candidates and plant the 
seeds to grow a thriving program. The DMC 
is already the best promoter of the arts at Hop- 
kins — the film society, a cappella groups and 
numerous classes use it quite often. So, what- 
ever state our finances are in, let’s do whatever 
we can to avoid selling off a gem that’s only 
going to appreciate in value. 





A legacy of service 


Sodexho’'s time is finally up. And while no 
one should be having regrets about that, it might 
be prudent, amid the long-awaited rush toward 
better on-campus dining, to pause for a moment 
and consider the side effects of this otherwise 
all-around victory for student life at Hopkins. 

While the decision to not automatically re- 
hire the staff who currently work in the din- 
ing program is an obvious and necessary one, 
we urge incoming food service provider Ara- 
mark not to be so quick to throw the baby out 
with the bathwater. Some of Sodexho’s current 
employees have been working here for almost 
40 years, and while the promises of better 
food and better service preclude the ability to 
hire them all back unconditionally, we think 
it might be worthwhile for Aramark to do its 
homework and figure out who they can afford 
to keep around. 

Food of the quality the University is paying 
for (they’ve chosen Aramark’s best and most 
expensive plan) requires considerable culinary 
talent, and if some of Sodexho’s current em- 
ployees can’t make the cut (which experience 
suggests they may not), Aramark should be 
under no obligation to keep them. 

But some of the people who work in places 





like the Wolman Depot and MegaBytes are | 


among the most cherished and well-known by 
students, and it would certainly be a blow to 
the Hopkins community if none of them were 
to return next year. 

We urge, then, both Aramark and Dining 
Services Director David Furhman to do a better 
of job communicating to the University’s cur- 
rent employees exactly what it is they intend 
on doing. Aramark is moving in two and a half 
months from now, and yet they still aren’t sure 
(or won't say) what the process will be for cur- 
rent Sodexho workers to apply for re-employ- 
ment. This has, understandably, left many of 
them concerned. 

In the end, no one will be surprised if evena 
majority of Sodexho’s current employees aren't 
asked to return next year. But the people who 
students interact with on a daily basis — who 
ring us up in the Depot, swipe our cards in Le- 
vering or bag our lunches at Terrace — are the 
people worth making the effort to keep. We 
urge Aramark to decide soon what it intends to 
do with these people, and to take into account 
pre-existing relationships with the student 
body, so that an improvement to one aspect of 
student life doesn’t mean a blow to another. 





The Blue Jay way 


Spring is always a busy time for the Home- 
wood community, and nothing else embodies 
the spirit of the season better than men’s la- 
crosse. Games against rivals such as Virginia, 
Princeton and Maryland historically attract 
the largest crowds, bringing together not just 
students in support of their own team, but 

- many fans of the sport itself. 

This Saturday marks one of the bigger 
match-ups, the 102nd game against the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, College Park. Planned 
for this weekend is a pep rally, complete with 
refreshments and a car to be smashed. Even if 
these pre-game events were not planned, stu- 
dents would naturally be pumped to root for 
their home team. 

In this context, it is understandable why 
men’s lacrosse head coach Dave Pietramala 
sent out an e-mail late Wednesday night urg- 
ing students to practice good sportsmanship 
and proper conduct at this Saturday’s game. 
It may be a bit of a stretch, though, to ask 
students to completely refrain from jeer- 
ing against Maryland. Heckles aimed at the 
away team are a natural occurrence at any 
sporting event. Granted, students should 
maintain their composure when it comes to 
their language and the types of cheers they 
make. It would be disappointing if students 
singled out individual players on the oppos- 
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ing team, and even more so if students chose 
to use vulgarity when making their cheers. 
What's important is to understand the fine 
line between a vulgar cheer and an accept- 
able cheer made out of good old-fashioned 
fun. 

Even more importantly, students need to 
face the fact that not every season is going 
to be as spotless as previous seasons may 
have been. Just because our team this year 
does not have as strong a record as last year’s 
does not grant students the right to negative- 
ly criticize our own team. We should focus 
on supporting our team with only positive 
feedback, as encouragement is what brings 
spirits up when the team is in a slump, not 
put-downs. 

Students do need to keep in consideration 


the variety of spectactors that are typically 


present at games, especially this Saturday. A 
good percentage of fans come from local el- 
ementary and secondary schools, and alumni 
are ever-present. All of these patrons will be 
looking to Hopkins students for a model of 
proper behavior. Students do not have to sac- 
rifice cheers and pride for their team in order 
to meet the standards of appropriate game- 
time behavior. With a little common sense, it 
isn’t hard to be a good sport and to make the 
games fun for everyone. 











LETTERSTOTHEEDITOR 


No letters to the editor were submitted this week. 


LETTERS POLICY 








ters should not exceed 


for inclusion in that Thursday’s issue. All letters received become 


property of the News-Letter and can not be returned. The News- | 


Letter reserves the right to edit for space, grammar and clarity. 
Letters must include the name, address and telephone number 


of the author. Only one author’s name may be included. Groups, | 
teams and other organizations may not submit letters, only indi- | 


| viduals. The News-Letter reserves the right to limit the number of 


250 words. Letters must be delivered to the 
Gatehouse by Tuesday at 7 p.m. or emailed to News.Letter@jhu.edu } 


| letters printed. 
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help locally, not 
Just globally 


his past weekend, students 

and community members 

gathered together on the Up- 

per Quad for Relay for Life, 

a worldwide fund raiser that 
supports cancer research. Despite un- 
pleasant weather, the event raised at 
least $37,000, and for 12 hours the quad 
was alive with galvanized and dedicated 
students, free food, live bands and evena 
guy who would pay you $20 if you could 
beat him at Mario Kart. By all means, the 
event was a huge success. 

But it also served as a metaphor for 
philanthropy at Hopkins. The Relay gen- 
erated hearty support for a global cause 
from a student body that huddled togeth- 


ason Farber 
Guest Column 


er on the Upper Quad, a small green oasis 
in the middle of our blighted city. 

Of course, the purpose of this column 
is not to criticize Relay for Life or other 
large, international fund raisers. Rather, 
[ point out that as Hopkins students, we | 
have a unique opportunity to make a 
huge impact on a local level. Baltimore’s 
long list of problems — whether it’s 
drugs, homelessness, boarded-up row 
houses, neglected children, a dismal 
school system or widespread disease — 
should be interpreted as a cry for help. 
And all too frequently, Hopkins students 
aren't there to respond. 

Raising almost $40,000 for cancer re- 
search is an amazing feat, one that could 
only be accomplished by an enthusiastic 
and caring student body. But consider- 
ing the American Cancer Society raises 
hundreds of millions of dollars through 
Relay for Life every year, our efforts will | 
ultimately just be a drop in that bucket. | 
If Hopkins and its students could find | 
a way to donate that much manpower, 
time and money toward fixing just one 
of Baltimore’s many problems, this city’s 
bucket would be overflowing. 

“Community” has been a buzzword 
this year at Hopkins, whether it’s refer- 
ring to the school’s love-hate relationship 
with Charles Village residents or the so- 
cial infrastructure in East Baltimore that 
the Med School's biotech park project is 
threatening to shatter. People are con- 
stantly arguing that the University and 
its students don’t care about building 
community and would rather pretend 
that we live in the city of Johns Hopkins, 
surrounded by a sea of poverty and an- 
gry neighbors. 

But until we stop treating the city of 
Baltimore like a dorm room — a tem- 
porary place of residence that we don't 
appreciate, improve upon or grow too 
attached to — they do have a point. 

This is not to say that nobody at Hop- 
kins is involved in the city, or attempt- 
ing to get students involved. The Center 
for Social Concern offers several ways 
for students to make a difference in the 
community, such as the Tutorial Project 
or Teach Baltimore, and the Freshman 
Day of Service gives new students a 
showcase of ways they can get involved 
in improving their surroundings. 

However, there is a difference be- 
tween the small groups of dedicated 
students that these community service 
opportunities draw and the large pub- 
lic support generated by Hopkins’ most 


Students need to 


Don't Like Mary 


0 local issue is more press- 
ing to students than the 
long-running spat _be- 
tween the University and 
our surrounding com- 


| munity. Originally, the area of disagree- 


ment was raucous partying; now, while 
that issue remains, Spring Fair hangs in 
the balance and all of it points toa deep- 


| er strain of mutual dissatisfaction. In the 


blue corner are students advocating for 
the specific interests of their peers, and 
in the red corner is Mary Pat Clarke, City 
Councilwoman for Baltimore’s 14th Dis- 
trict. 

The recent negotiations between 
Clarke and the Spring Fair committee 
turned out to be a charade, and dis- 
traught students responded with what 
has become the same old song (possibly 
without this writer's inept rhyming): 
“We're members of this community 
too; what benefits us benefits you.” Yet, 
objective consideration of this quarrel 
reveals that Clarke's lack of concern for 
Hopkins student's interests is really not 
at all surprising. ; 

When Clarke doesn’t take us serious- 
ly, it’s not out of spite and it’s not because 
Hopkins students are immature. Indeed, 
the undergraduates who have met with 
her are conscientious, sensible and ca- 


| pable individuals with good ideas. The 


fact is, Clarke’s failure to provide what 
Hopkins students consider due consid- 
eration is, quite honestly, perfectly un- 
derstandable. 

Clarke is a politician, even if not one 
of considerable note beyond our particu- 
lar vicinity. As such, she is responsible to 
her constituents and, while Hopkins stu- 
dents do reside in her district, we gener- 
ally don’t vote here. In fact, most of us 
probably don’t vote anywhere. So, when 
Clarke decides that she is going to disre- 
gard the best efforts of students, she does 
so with the knowledge that it will have 
no ramifications on her political goals 
and electoral ambitions. The community 
versus student tussle arises in just about 
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every college town for this very reason. 
Students do not vote, so why would any 
politician at any level of government 
ever listen to us young wiseacres? 
Thankfully, we students can turn this 
unfortunate situation into a terrific op- 
portunity. We can attempt to vote Mary 
Pat Clarke out of office. Rather than sim- 
ply complain about her insulting lack 
of respect for our 
wishes 


URANUS ITE 














more, almost all of the Hopkins under- 
graduate population is of voting age, 
whereas a substantial portion of those 
46,000 residents is not. This means that 
our approximately 10% of the popula- 
tion could wield inordinately greater in- 

fluence in the political arena. 
We can, in fact, change the balance 
of power in our favor. Only in the realm 
of local politics 


and sing Ciman can a group so 
song, we can force chance to exercise 
her to acquiesce Independent Angles its own interests. 
to some of our de- Hopefully, | Hop- 


mands and desires. 
Only if students vote can we hope to ex- 
ert pressure local elected officials. 

If anyone wonders whether students 
can really have an effect, consider some 
numbers. According the Baltimore City 
Council Web site, the 14th District is 
home to 46,000 residents. If that figure 
includes the Hopkins undergraduate 
body, then we compose roughly 10% of 
the district. If it does not, then the per- 
centage is only slightly lower. Further- 


kins students will 
give some thought to the needs of the 
larger community, but we don’t have 
to. If we want Spring Fair on N. Charles 
Street and Mary Pat Clarke doesn’t, we 
can threaten to put thousands of votes 
in her opponent’s column the next time 
she runs in an election. In order to make 
sucha threat credible, of course, Hopkins 
students would have to actively support 
another candidate. Here, then, is an in- 
vitation to local folks with political aspi- 


MATT HANSEN/NEWS-LETTER 


rations: The Hopkins student body is an 
untapped resource. If you want to run 
against Mary Pat Clarke for City Council 
in 2007 you just might find substantial 
support here. Or, if you are Clarke’s op- 
ponent in the upcoming Baltimore may- 
oral elections, should she choose to run, 
mobilize Hopkins student in opposition 
and show the city that Clarke did her job 
so poorly that even college students are 
enthusiastically opposed. 

If this article appears to rail against 
the councilwoman, it is only because 
I think her political sacrifice is a price 
worth paying to get apathetic college 
students to reinvest themselves in the 
democratic process. From what I can 
tell, Clarke is a woman with whom I 
share many political sympathies. Even 
so, Hopkins students should realize that 
there is a mechanism by which they can 
seek redress for their grievances. Self- 
imposed disenfranchisement is all that 
stands in the way of a local leader more 
receptive to our needs. 

—Simon Waxman is a junior international 
studies major from Newton, Mass. 





Iran Awareness Project's stifling indicates broader problem 


have long subscribed to Johns Hop- 

kins’ motto: “Veritas vos liberabit” 

— the truth shall make you free. 

So when a group of students ap- 

proached me for advice on starting 
an “Iran Awareness Project,” I applaud- 
ed their efforts. Iran Awareness leader 
Sammy Chester, a freshman, explained 
that the group’s goal would be “to broad- 
en campus exposure to the challenge of 
Iran to America and the world, through 
its developing nuclear program and the 
domestic conflicts over reform of the 
autocratic government.” Unfortunately, 
there are those on campus who care nei- 
ther about truth nor about freedom. 

From its beginnings, the Iran Aware- 
ness Project has faced obstacles from 
some members of the student body. Fre- 
quently, the organization’s flyers on Iran’s 
nuclear program, right-wing leadership 
and vibrant, youthful reform movement 
have been ripped down. In some cases, 
they were even covered with unstamped 
“American Awareness Project” posters 
that accused the U.S. of “supporting ter- 
rorism abroad and suppressing human 
rights at home.” 

Daily Jolt users joined in on: this 
Iran Awareness Project bashing, accus- 
ing them of being a Zionist movement. 
These accusations were full of false as- 


sumptions, half truths and flat-out lies. 
Soon after this opposition began, the 
Office of Student Involvement rejected 
the Iran Awareness Project’s student- 
group application. The Project is not the 
first group to face opposition from the 
student body, but its rejection speaks vol- 
umes about Student Involvement’s will- 
ingness to compromise our University’s 
principles in order to avoid controversy. 
The official reason 
for denying the Iran 
Awareness __ Project 
student-group status 
was that they would 
overlap with an al- 
ready-existing group, 
the Iranian Cultural 
Society. This reason is, at best, paper thin, 
especially when we consider that not only 
is the Iranian Cultural Society a cultural 
(not political) group, but that it also sup- 
ported the creation of the Project. 
Having been rejected by the Office of 
Student Involvement, the Iran Aware- 
ness Project’s officers decided to reach 
out to the College Republicans, College 
Democrats and Iranian Cultural Soci- 
ety to put on a dinner discussion. “The 
College Democrats co-sponsored this 
event,” explained College Democrats 
President Aaron Glazer, “because we felt 


Marc Goldwein 
To The Point 


it was an important national security is- 
sue that transcended party lines.” 

Apparently the Homewood Student 
Affairs Programming and Collaboration 
Committee (which is made up of many 
of those in charge of the Office of Stu- 
dent Involvement) didn’t agree, as they 
rejected the College Democrats’ funding 
request. 

“The Committee will not fund a pro- 
gram that is spon- 
sored in part by a 
group that is not rec- 
ognized by the Stu- 
dent Developmentand 
Programming Office,” 
they explained. This is 
hard to believe when 
you consider that their rules imply only 
two of the co-sponsors need to be Home- 
wood-based student organizations. It’s 
also odd that not only did Student In- 
volvement encourage the Iran Aware- 
ness Project to work with other student 
groups, but also there have been many 
funded events on campus in which one 
or more of the co-sponsors was not a rec- 
ognized student group. 

The truth is, our Office of Student 
Involvement is more concerned with 
tiptoeing around political correctness 
than with promoting open discussion 


on campus. Here students are trying to 
be involved on campus, and the Office 
of Student Involvement is pushing them 
away. 

It is understandable that Student In- 
volvement would want to discourage 
dangerous speech, and I would accept 
this as a reason to reject a white suprem- 
acy group or an anti-gay alliance. But 
the Iran Awareness project is merely a 
diverse group of students who want to 
spread American awareness of Iran’s se- 
rious danger. 

Earlier this week, with help from stu- 
dent groups, academic departments and 
outside organizations (such as the Foun- 
dation for the Defense of Democracies), 
the Iran Awareness Project was able to 
put on a wonderful dinner discussion 
which dove into some important issues 
surrounding Iran. This was a great op- 
portunity for students to think and learn 
outside of the classroom. 

The Office of Student Involvement 
and Homewood Student Affairs should 
be ashamed of their speech-stifling ac- 
tions. This is not a question of ideology, 
but a question of basic fairness. Stifling 
political discourse is not left, and it’s not 
right; it’s just wrong. 

—Marc Goldwein is a junior political science 
and economics major from Merion, Pa. 





Injustice plagues the death penalty system 





popular fund raisers, almost all of which 
raise money for large, national causes. 
Relay for Life is a perfect example of 
such an event, in which student groups 
rally together, and busy students take a 
little bit of time out of their hectic sched- 
ules (and a little money from their wal- 
lets) with hopes of uniting to make a dif- 
ference. 

At a time where Hopkins’ role in the 
Baltimore community is under constant 
fire, it is unfortunate that administrators 
and student groups haven't found a way 
to direct the energies of a caring, talented 
student body toward support for Balti- 

"more. Everyone at Hopkins has an idea of 
how troubled our city is, and many stu- 
dents can recite statistics on the specific 
issues that plague Baltimore. But until 
students actually leave our small green 
oasis and enter one of the ae 
that are responsible for these statistics, 
that are responsible vi 


Until then, the major philanthropic 
Faas kins will continue to give 
students nothing more than an oppor 
Year ; i eae ally pitch sma s 
Bey Kirt coxa likes 

dl | . a splash under- 






‘be i a senior English and 
rs major from Amherst, 


here are few issues that chal- 

lenge the beliefs Americans 

hold about the limits of state 

power, fairness and equality 

in the criminal justice system, 
and sense of moral and civic responsibil- 
ity, in as dramatic and powerful ways as 
the death penalty. 

However, the death penalty is far 
from an abstract debate on theories 
of government authority or moral de- 
cency. Since 1973, for approximately 
every ten individuals the U.S. has ex- 
ecuted, one individual has been exon- 
erated, released from death row based 
on evidence of their innocence. Given 
the seriousness of a capital sentence, 
one would expect each of these cases 
to have withstood in the first place the 
most rigorous scrutiny possible in our 
criminal justice system. A high number 
of exonerees does not indicate that the 
system works. It would be naive and ir- 
responsible to believe that we catch all 
of our mistakes. Rather, such a figure 
makes clear that the death penalty and 
our criminal justice system at large are 
failing those citizens who are the most 
vulnerable in our society. 

The debate over the death penalty, 
however, is much more than a simple 
question of guilt or innocence. While 


| egregious errors continue to occur in 


: 


convicting and sentencing innocent 
people to death, there are also wide- 
spread systematic flaws in the practical 
application of the death penalty. Several 
recent state and national surveys have 
overwhelmingly concluded the exer- 
cise of the death penalty to be both ar- 
bitrary and discriminatory. Concerns of 
race, class and geographic bias all were 
shown to play significant roles in wheth- 
er or not a death sentence was pursued 
by prosecutors and ultimately awarded 
by juries. 
According to the 
findings of a 2003 
study conducted 
by researchers at 
the University of 
Maryland, the 
state’s death penalty system is contami- 
nated by racial bias, and geography 
plays a major role in who faces a capi- 
tal conviction. The study found that the 
race of the victim makes a significant 
difference in whether prosecutors seek 
a capital conviction. Defendants accused 
of killing white victims are significantly 
more likely to face the death penalty 


_ than cases with non-white victims. For 
_ example, in 1998, 81 percent of the ho- 


micide victims in Maryland were Afri- 


_can-American, yet 84 percent of death 


sentences resulted from cases involving 


© 


Claire Edington 
Guest Column 


white victims. 

This pattern of racial bias occurs na- 
tionally. In 96 percent of the states where 
there have been reviews of race and the 
death penalty, there was a trend of ei- 
ther race-of-victim or race-of-defendant 
discrimination, or both. In a comprehen- 
sive study of the death penalty in North 
Carolina, the odds of receiving a death 
sentence rose by 3.5 times among those 
defendants whose victims were white. 

The Maryland study also found that 
whether a person 
receives the death 
penalty depends 
heavily on where 
the crime was com- 
mitted. In 1998, 
: Baltimore City had 
only one person on Maryland’s death 
row, but suburban Baltimore County, 
with one-tenth as many murders as 
the city, had nine times the number on 


‘death row. In Ohio, about one-quarter 


of the state’s death row inmates come 
from Hamilton County (Cincinnati), 
but only nine percent of the state’s mur- 
ders occur there. The uneven applica- 
tion of the death penalty across county 
lines points to the “unusual” and arbi- 
trary nature of the system, even within 
a single state. 

Lack of adequate counsel is also a 


glaring systemic flaw, unfairly punishing 
those who cannot afford their own at- 
torney. In Washington State, for example, 
one-fifth of the 84 people who have faced 
execution in the past 20 years were repre- 
sented by lawyers who had been, or were 
later, disbarred, suspended or arrested. 
(Overall, the state’s disbarment rate for 
attorneys is under one percent.) 

The debate over the death penalty 
must be expanded beyond the question 
of innocence and guilt to questions of 
adequate representation, race, gender, 
geography and class. Whether or not 
one believes theoretically in the justness 
of the death penalty, it is irrefutable that 
the system simply does not work so long 
as it disproportionately executes minori- 
ties, the poor and those living in certain 
geographic regions. 

To quote Clinton Duffy, the former 
warden at California’s San Quentin 
Prison, the death penalty can best be 
understood as a “privilege of the poor.” 
In matters of life and death, we cannot 
afford to be wrong, even a single time. 
So long as we choose to value some lives 
more than others, any pretense of fair- 
ness in our capital punishment system 
will remain unrealized. 
—Claire Edington is a senior public health - 
and Romance languages and literatures ma- 
jor from Wayland, Mass. 
oy 
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ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


ROB PIETROFORTE, DESIGNATED HITTER 


Selfless Pietroforte makes the team his focus 





By DREW LEFKOF 
The Johns He )} kins News-Letter 


Everyone knows when it is 
time for designated hitter Rob Pi- 
etroforte to hit. Just simply queue 
the Rocky theme song. 

“He’s very confident in his 
ability to go up there looking for 
a hit,” sophomore third baseman 
Todd Emr said. “Like Rocky, he’s 
always out there trying to be per- 
fect. He’s always at the extra bat- 
ting practice sessions, getting his 
cuts in there. He’s never one to 
show off or look for praise.” 

Just like the Italian stallion, 
sophomore Pietroforte finally 
earned some deserving press 
time after slugging his way to 
an astounding .687 batting aver- 
age and Division III Player of the 
Week honors. By smacking two 
homeruns, three triples, and a 
double last week, he also earned 
the designation of Centennial 
Player of the Week. 

According to Emr, Pietroforte 
continued to work hard and come 
to the field for extra batting prac- 
tice despite national praise. 

“Some of the guys and I found 
out about the awards and ap- 
praisal from reading it online,” 
Emr said. “He never lets success 
get to his head, and he just kept 
coming to the locker room to 
work hard and improve.” 

Pietroforte said that following 
a difficult fall season, in which 
he tried to just hit homeruns and 
fill the prototypical power hit- 
ter role, he felt that he needed to 
change his mindset at the plate. 

“After last season, the coaches 
came up to me and sort of nudged 
me saying, ‘We hope you step into 
a power production role next sea- 
son, ” Pietroforte said. “That sort 
of got into my head and I tried 
pulling everything over the left 
field fence. Over the winter, I felt 
I needed to change my approach 

mentally and shorten up.” 

Pietroforte now credits his suc- 


cess at the plate to his newfound 
ability to stay back on the ball so 
that he can consistently drive it 
to right field. Like his childhood 
idol, Derek Jeter, Pietroforte al- 
ways imagined 


ae 











as many homers now, but home 
runs are not always what the 
team needs.” 

Similar to his idol Jeter, Pi- 
etroforte said he places more 





himself as more 
of a clutch, gap 


hitter, as op- 

posed to the 

low average, 

power hitter of Year: 

last fall. Major: 
“Derek Jeter Position: 

always gets 


that right hit at 
the right time,” 
Pietroforte 
said. “I was 
turning into a 
power guy this 
fall, and I was 
doing what I 
thought could 





help the team by just going for 


Vilar 
STATISTICS | 


Hopkins Highlights: Hit 
two homers, three triples, and 
a double on his way to being 
named the Centennial and 
Division II] Player of the Week. 





emphasis 
~ | | on winning 
champion- 
ships and 
achieving 
success as 


Sophomore a team. Ac- 
Economics cording to Pi- 
DH etroforte, the 
sophomores’ 

victory in 

the annual 





intra-squad 
class tourna- 
ment, gives 
him hope for 
the future 
of Blue Jays’ 
baseball. 

“Ever since we first got to Hop- 


home runs. I may not be hitting kins, we looked at ourselves as a 





Coach Pietramala readies men’s lax for UMD 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE A12 
The event is expected to attract 
over 1,500 students and locals to 
the Beach. 

With the expansion of televi- 
sion coverage, large annual in- 
creases in attendance, and the 
continued fast growth of the 
sport, there are rumors that a 
new venue will be needed to 
accommodate the game’s most 
heated rivalry. 

“People have been talking 
about moving the game to Ra- 
vens Stadium [M&T Bank Sta- 
dium], assistant coach Seth 
Tierney said. “Of course, there 
are negatives aspects to this idea 
because the game is so great for 
both the schools’ campuses, but 
a place like that would allow for 
crowds close to 20,000.” 

Although all the media and 
hoopla surrounding the event 
does make for quite a distrac- 
tion, head coach Dave Pietramala 
knows what really makes this 
game special. 

Since his playing days, Pi- 
etramala has always appreci- 
ated the sound of the band, the 
cheer of the crowd, and most of 
all, the Maryland game’s rich 
history. 

“1 think that because Mary- 
land and JHU have such fine tra- 
ditions in lacrosse and because 
they have helped in so many 
ways to make the sport what it 
is today, that we are constantly 
reminded every year that this 
great rivalry will continue to go 
on forever.” 

Pietramala also added that 
not only are the schools connect- 
ed through their lacrosse pro- 
grams and a highway interstate, 
but they are also competitively 
linked through the players they 
recruit. 

“Some of our extra preparation 
and additional drive as coaches 
and as a staff comes from the fact 
that we are trying to attract the 
same guys and get commitments 
from some of the same players.” © 

For the men’s lacrosse team, 
there are many important games 
ona schedule that is listed as sec- 
ond overall in strength in the na- 
tion. But no matter how tough or 
how tiring that schedule is, the 
game that will always matter the 
most will be the game against the 
Terrapins from Maryland. 


des 
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Since 2001, Head Coach Dave Pietramala has a record of 26-1 in the month of April. 


The Fannie and John Hertz Foundation 
takes great pleasure in 
announcing a Fall 2006 Fellowship Award to 
Johns Hopkins University student: 


the 
Hertz 


FOUNDA 


Reuben Brewer 
Mechanical Engineering 


TON 


freedom to innovate 


Mr. Brewer is one of 15 
Hertz Foundation Fellows 
chosen from a field of 688 applicants to receive 
a five year Graduate Fellowship Award of up to $240,000 
while earning doctorates in the 


Applied Physical, Biological or Engineering Sciences. 


The Hertz Foundation 
would like to extend its congratulations to 
Johns Hopkins University 
for its role in educating this exceptional student. 


See www.hertzfoundation.org for more details. 
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class and figured that we would | 


make a pretty decent team by the 


time we were seniors,” he said. | 


“Right now, we joke about future 
line up orders and pitching ro- 
tations. But we're looking to do 


something no Hopkins class has | 


ever done and that is to win a 
College World Series title.” 


Even with being constantly | 


lauded for his talent and recently 
bestowed with national honors, 
Pietroforte still looks back on his 
first home run in little league as 
his finest performance. 

“Tt was a really cool moment, 
on my dad’s birthday no less,” 
he said. “It kept climbing and 
climbing over the left centerfield 
fence. My dad, also the coach of 
the team, told me, ‘It was the best 
present he could ever ask for.’ ” 
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Track squads are leit out 
in the rain at Stockton 


_ Jays leave midway through rainy, cold meet for fear of injury 


| By ALENA GEFFNER- 
| MIHLSTEN 
| The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Despite a good start at the Os- 
prey Invitational, the track team 
was forced to forfeit the meet. By 
the third event, the once-warm 
weather grew _ progressively 
colder, eventually starting to 
rain. 

Before leaving the meet, the 
Jays competed in five men’s and 
six | women’s 





kins placed highly in the day’s 
events. Sophomore Jacci Clauss 
came in second place in the 
10,000 meters. 

Heavy rain and strong winds 
picked up halfway through the 
10,000 meters, forcing the major- 
ity of the Blue Jays to relocate in- 
side the Richard Stockton gym- 
nasium. 

The Blue Jays also took second 
in the 4 x 100-meter relay with 
senior Johanna Cohen, junior 
Giselle Joseph, 





events against a 
| fleet of schools, 
including con- 
ference foes Ur- 


place and freshman Drew Lefkof 
took fourth. 

“Running the 10,000 meters 
| in that kind of wind and rain 
was defintely an unpleasant 
| expereince,” Tonkin said. “The 
other 10K runners and I have 
been feeling beat up all week 
because of the cold tempera- 
| tures. Leaving was definitely a 
| good call.” 

Hopkins also did well in the 
men’s 400-meter hurdles, where 
senior Sean Morgan took fifth 
place and sophomore Kyle Aze- 
vedo took seventh. 

Several field athletes also gave 


| solid performances before the 


team boarded the busses back 
to Baltimore. Freshman Peter Li 
came in fourth place for shot put. 
In the javelin throw, sophomore 
Michael Palantoni came in 12th. 





For the women’s team, Hop- 


The other LOK run- 


ners and I have been 





April 10 Bounce Entertainment 
Women’s Lacrosse 


Duke 
Northwestern 
Virginia 
Maryland 
JOHNS HOPKINS 
Georgetown 
North Carolina 
Princeton 
Richmond 

Notre Dame 
Boston University 
Cornell 

Syracuse 

Penn State 
Dartmouth — 
William & Mary 


Pennsylvania 


Loyola 
- James Madison 
Stanford 


(11-1) 
(10-1) 
(11-2) 
(10-4) 
(8-1) 
(8-2) 
(9-3) 
(6-4) 
(11-2) 
(10-2) 
(8-3) 
(7-2) 
(74) 
(5-6) 
(6-4) 
(8-4) 
es) 4 

(5-6) 18. Denver 
(8-4) 


(5-5) 


1. Virginia 
2. Hofstra 


4. Cornell 
5. Navy 


15. UMBC 
16. Army 


6. Maryland 
7. Pennsylvania 
8. JOHNS HOPKINS 
9. Notre Dame 
10.Massachusetts 
11. Princeton 
12. Syracuse 
“a calde LOWSON f= 
14. Penn State 


17. Harvard 


sophomore 
Jessica Reeves 
and freshman 
Meagan Detra- 


sinus, Swarth- : ni carrying the 

| more and feeling beat up all baton. 
| Franklin and week because of the In field, 
Marshall. For the Lady Jays 
the men’s team cold temperatures. ; competed. in 
in the 10,000 the high jump 
| meters, senior SENIOR GABE TONKIN and javelin. For 
Gabe Tonkin the high jump, 
| | took second sophomores 


Jessica Reeves and Julie Blum- 
reiter tied for sixth place. For 
the javelin throw, sophomore 
Chantel Priolo took third place 
and senior Liz Krimmel came in 
fourth. 

Next Wednesday, April 19, the 
Blue Jays will take to the track at 
the McDaniel Twilight Meet, an 
evening of competition added to 
their schedule in order to make 
up for the lost meet in New Jer- 
sey. 

The following Friday and 
Saturday, they will again travel 
north, this time to Pennsylvania 
for the Widener Invitational, a 
meet the athletes look forward 
to every spring. 

“There's really good compe- 
tition at Widener and they also 
have great facilities,” Tonkin said. 
“A ton of people get personal best 
marks every time.” 


April 10 USILA/STX Poll 
Men's Lacrosse 


3. Georgetown 


19. Stony Brook 
20. Colgate 
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SYLVIE GOULARD 
Professor of European Studies, Science Po in France 
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baseball returns to first after beating Terror 


CONTINUED FROM Pacr Al12 
weak Washington College, the 
Jays have played three consecu- 
tive games decided by two runs 
or fewer, including a 2-0 loss to 
Franklin & Marshall, Hopkins’ 
first loss in 11 games. The Jays 
managed only four hits during 
the loss, with only one runner 
advancing as far as second. 

F & Msenior starter Ted Serro 
was throwing a perfect game one 
out into the fifth inning, and he 
didn’t slow down after giving 
up his first hit to senior second 
baseman and co-captain Corey 
Gleason. He walked none, gave 
up only the four singles and fin- 
ished the job for a seven-inning 
complete game shutout. 

But the Jays did get their re- 
venge against the Diplomats, last 
year’s Centennial Conference 
champs. Behind senior left-hand- 
er Jim Flannery, the Jays put up 
four runs in the first frame from 
a Pietroforte sacrifice fly and a 
three-run bomb from sophomore 
third baseman Todd Emr. Emr 
leads the team with five long 
balls this season. 

The Jays maintained the lead 
for the duration of the game, 
stretching it to 7-2 in the bottom 
of the fifth. But they began to un- 
ravel in the top of the seventh, 
bringing back memories of big 
innings from Wisconsin-White- 
water that almost cost them the 
game and from The College of 
New Jersey that did cost them 
the game. 

Flannery started the inning 
with authority, getting two quick 
outs. But a costly error from Fes- 
ter kept the inning alive, and F & 
M wouldn't let it die. Two singles 
and a double later, the score was 
7-5, and Flannery was lifted for ju- 
nior right-hander Brian DeLeo. 

After a quiet eighth, the Jays 
were in trouble again in the 
ninth. A hit batsman, a single, a 
steal and another Fester error put 
Diplomats at second and third 

with no outs and the middle of 
the order coming up. Senior third 
baseman Gary Kruger turned the 
Blue Jays’ fears into reality, pok- 
ing a single to third that led to an 

















Sophomore shortstop Jonas Fester, who hit his second homer of the season against McDaniel, throws out a runner at first. 


out at third but drove in a run, 
bringing F & M within one. 

Senior righty and co-captain 
Andrew Bail, though, wouldn't 
let the game go. He came in and 
put the fire out, inducing two 
consecutive groundouts to put 
the game in the books. 

But the loss took the Jays out 
of first place, with Muhlenberg 
taking over. Somehow, though, 
the Jays took the spot back in 
their “worst game of the year of- 
fensively.” How? 

Simple: They also have the 
conference's best pitching. 

As of April 10, the Jays led the 
Centennial Conference with a 
2.93 ERA, 183 hits allowed and 
180 strikeouts. Sophomore right- 
hander Ryan Kuhlman — last 
week’s Conference Pitcher of the 
Week and an honorable mention 
for NCBWA Pitcher of the Week 
— maintained his hot hand by 
going the distance against Mc- 


Daniel, his second complete 
game in three starts. He threw 
more than 120 pitches, the most 
of any Blue Jay pitcher this sea- 
son, and rang up 13. In spite of 
the pitch count, he kept getting 
better as the game went along, re- 
tiring the last 15 batters in order 
for his fourth win of the season. 
Kuhlman’s strong start was just 
what the Jays needed while their 
offense was struggling against 
McDaniel starter Chase Wolf, 
who held Hopkins scoreless in 
their last four frames. 

Explaining Kuhlman’s high 
pitch count, Babb said, “I wasn’t 
sure we were going to score 
anymore, and he seemed to get 
stronger and stronger all the way 
through the game. Towards the 
end of the game they didn’t do 
anything against him.” 

Fatigue seemed to work in 
Kuhlman’s advantage, since he | 
was able to keep the ball down | 
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better when he wasn’t over- 
throwing. | 

“When I was keeping the ball 
down, they weren't hitting,” he 
said. 

After a game at McDaniel on 
Friday, the Jays head back home 
for a pivotal doubleheader against 
Haverford, two games that could 
decide the final conference stand- 
ings. Babb hopes the offense is 
back on track by then. 

“We can’t just show up,” he 
said. “We have to come out fo- 
cused and do what we do best: 
putting the bat on the ball, hit- 
ting line drives and running the 
bases.” 

The Jays take the field against | 
the Fords on Saturday at 12:30 





All 








both tennis teams pick 
up weekend victories 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 


| Naftilian and Kevin Ma contin- 


ued the team’s dominance with 


| an 8-1 win at third doubles. 








p-m. 


The Blue Jays won from the 


| bottom up in singles, with the 


only loss coming at the top, where 


| Vasoontara, who is ranked No. 19 


in the region, lost to the No. 12 


| player, 4-6, 6-2, 6-2, in first singles. 
| Roberti and Ma won their matches 
| easily at third and fourth singles, 


each defeating their opponent in 
two sets. Naftilian fought hard at 
the five spot to win his match 2-6, 
7-5, 6-4. At six, 


Matava teamed with sophomore 
Tanya Gulnik at first doubles 
to win 8-5. At second doubles, 
freshman Debbie Blass played 
with sophomore Stephanie Carr. 
The duo won 8-6. 

The Blue Jaysneededimportant 
wins in the singles matches at the 
first, second and fourth positions 
to secure the match victory. The 
Bullets won singles at the third, 
fifth and sixth positions. Matava 
improved her overall record in 
singles this year to 7-1, winning 
6-1, 6-2. At second singles, Gulnik 

stayed perfect 





freshman Law- 
rence Wei used 
three sets to win 
4-6, 6-0, 6-0. 
Vasoontara 
credited the 
win to a better 
work ethic in 
recent weeks. 
“After we 
lost to The Col- 
lege of New Jer- 
sey, everybody 
kind of buck- 
led down and 
started to work 


| harder in practice,” Vasoontara 


said. “We were more willing to 
endure the long days and play 
out every point.” 

The win improved the Blue 
Jays’ record to 3-5 on the season. 

The women continued their 
winning ways, defeating Get- 
tysburg in a 5-4 nail biter during 
Wednesday’s pivotal Centennial 
Conference match. The Blue Jays 
improved their record to 2-2 over- 
all and 2-2 in conference play by 
winning the match, which was 
played on the Homewood Cam- 
pus. 

After the doubles matches fin- 
ished, the Blue Jays led the Bullets 
2-1, winning at both first and sec- 
ond doubles. Freshman Brittany 


After we lost to The 
College of New Jer- 
sey, everybody kind 
of buckled down and 
started to work hard- 
er in practice. 

— SOPHOMORE JOE 

VASOONTARA 


on the season, 
winning her 
match 6-1, 6-2. 
At fourth sin- 
gles, senior Jill 
Seidman won 


6-2, 6-2. 
The Lady 
Jays’ nails 


were safe dur- 
ing Tuesday’s 
match against 
Haverford. 
Hopkins 
cruised to a 
Fe victory, 
bringing their record to 9-2, 3-2 
in conference. The Fords never 
had a chance as the Jays took 
first and third doubles to take a 
lead they would not relinquish. 
Hopkins won five of six singles 
matches, highlighted by Mata- 
va’s victory in straight sets ver- 
sus the Fords’ Laura Chaddock 
at first singles, 6-3, 6-3. Matava, 
ranked No. 10 in the region, is 
now 8-1 overall. 

The women play next at Mc- 
Daniel on Thursday, followed 
by a match on Saturday at Bryn 
Mawr. The men next pick up 
their racquets at McDaniel on 
Thursday, followed by a trip to 
Pittsburgh on Sunday to play 
against Carnegie Mellon. 





(rew teams battle inclement weather in N..J. 


Men and women fare well against Division I, II and III teams despite brutal cold and wind 


By ETHAN OGILBY 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


April is the cruelest month for 
crew, as the men’s and women’s 
teams battled brutal conditions 
in New Jersey. The crew teams 
traveled to the Cooper River in 
Camden, NJ. for the Knecht Cup 
last weekend and held their own 
against a deep field of over 50 
schools. 

The rowers were met by aw- 
ful weather on Saturday, the first 
day of the cup, with temperatures 
in the low 40s, rain and a strong 
crosswind. Most of the races 
were forced to use floating starts 
and others, including the wom- 
en’s novice four, were canceled 
outright. The weather cleared for 
Sunday and the times and moods 
were much better as a result. 

Last year, the men’s varsity 
eight competed in the Division 
II and III race but moved up to 
the very competitive, full varsity 
race this time around. The team 
was met by schools that head 
coach Steve Perry acknowledged 
as being “pretty fast.” Junior Ted- 
dy Drivas of the varsity eight felt 
that the heat Hopkins was placed 
into was the most competitive of 
the three but still knew that his 
boat could “definitely do well.” 

The eight finished fifth in 
their heat, narrowly being beaten 
out by .Mercyhurst and missing 
a spot in the Petite Final. Team 
captain Wesley Fredericks, a 
member of the varsity eight, felt 
the team performed well and was 
pleased with their willingness to 
duke it out with some very expe- 
rienced boats, including eventual 
men’s eight champion Temple. 
Perry praised their “good effort” 
and was obviously satisfied with 
their move up in class from last 
season. 

If nothing else, Hopkins 
scored a large mental victory. 
Racing against the top schools in 
the field and not being complete- 
ly overmatched is a sure sign that 
Hopkins crew is moving in the 
right direction. 

“Just in general in the U.S,, 
interest is rising,” Drivas said, 
“and it’s reflected here.” Over the 
last few seasons, Hopkins has 
had gigantic novice teams full 
of eager freshmen. As the season 
wears on, the herd thins as those 
that aren't exactly cut out for it, 
who can’t deal with the early 


- 





———— : 
COURTESY OF LUKASZ BUGAJ 


The men’s varsity eight barely missed the final after taking fifth at the Knecht Cup. 


mornings or simply don’t like 
it weed themselves out and the 
most dedicated and — hopefully 
— skilled rowers are left. With 
each season, the Blue Jays look 
to improve their overall talent 
level and to race against larger 
programs, closing the gap be- 
tween themselves and the area’s 
premier teams. 

For the Knecht Cup, Perry 
saw an opportunity. Most of the 





Just in general in the 
U.S., interest [in crew] 
is rising and it’s re- 
flected here. 

— JuNior Teppy Drivas 





schools racing in the lower divi- 
sion race were ones that Hop- 
kins had already beaten by boat- 
lengths and he wanted his rowers 
to have a real challenge. 

On the women’s side of the 
Knecht Cup, the women’s var- 
sity eight had a strong showing 
as well. The Blue Jays finished 
ahead of Rutgers-Camden and 
TCNJ in their Saturday heat and 
secured a spot in the Division III 
final. The girls were unable to 
follow up on their strong sprint, 
however, and finished last in the 
final on Sunday. Perry was proud 
of his team for making the final 
but knew that their finish was “a 
disappointment for the boat.” 

“We at least expected to beat 


Bryn Mawr,” he said. 

With the cancellation of the 
women’s novice four, the Hop- 
kins men’s novice eight was the 
lone non-varsity representative 
in the cup. The boat raced well, 
finishing second in the Division 
II/III final. In that race, the Jays 
found themselves considerably 
behind winner Washington Col- 
lege but also comfortably ahead 
of third place Franklin and Mar- 
shall. 

Hopkins has an important 
regatta coming up when they 
host the JHU Invitational on 
April 15. Hopkins will hold the 
Invitational for the second year 
in a row and looks forward to 
the home course advantage. 
Drivas sees the familiar river 
as a “big psychological boost.” 
Along with the overall comfort 
of racing at home, Drivas sees 
the value of details — such as 
knowing the distance from the 
bridge to the finish — as being 
key. After an unfortunate show- 
ing last year in which none of 
the Hopkins boats, varsity or 
otherwise, took first, the Jays 
look to defend their river much 
more adequately. . 

“Tt made us angry,” Drivas 
said. “We're planning on doing 
much better this year.” Fredericks 
echoed that statement, saying he 
fully expects the team to row up 
to their potential this weekend 
and for their squad to take first. 
The team knows it would be fit- 
ting for them to be able to hoist — 
the medals with their own Hop- 
kins seal on them at the end of 
the day Saturday. 
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Jays reign 
over rivals 
at bat and on 
the mound 


By ZACH GOODMAN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


After beating 


Washington | 


College 17-3 last Tuesday, during | 
a spate of victories by 10 runs or | 


more, Hopkins baseball’s head 
coach, Bob Babb, was prophetic. 


“That ain’t gonna happen all | 


year, believe me,” he said. 

Three days later, they beat 
Washington College again. This 
time the score was 18-3. 

The Blue Jay offense has been 
nothing short of incredible this 


season. En route to a 19-4-2 re- | 


cord (7-1-1 in conference), the Jays 


have scored more than 10 runs in | 


a game an amazing 15 times. 


As of April 10, Hopkins is | 


leading the conference in batting 
average (.371 team average), runs 
(259), hits (321), doubles (53), sto- 


len bases (68) and strikeouts (96), | Ki we 


and they’re second in home runs 
(25) to Haverford’s 29. 
Three Blue Jays — sophomore 


shortstop Jonas Fester, senior left | 
fielder Bryce Baumann and soph- | 


omore designated hitter Rob Pi- 


etroforte — are first, second and | 


third in the conference in runs 
scored, respectively. Pietroforte 
is leading the league with a .527 
batting average, and Fester leads 
the league with 24 steals. 
Pietroforte has been particu- 





T hope that it was an 
anomaly and not us 
regressing. 
— HEAD CoacH Bos 
BABB ON THE POOR OF- 
FENSE VS. McDANIEL 


larly exemplary. For his produc- 
tion during the week of March 
27-April 2, he was named the Di- 
vision III Player of the Week by 
the National Collegiate Baseball 
Writers’ Association (NCBWA), 
in addition to being named the 
Centennial Conference Player of 
the Week. He went 11-for-16 for 
the week, including two home 
runs, three triples and a double. 
He leads the Jays with 27 RBI. 

But despite the big Blue Jay 
bats, Babb’s prophecy has begun 
to come true. 

“T think [Tuesday] was the 
worst game of the year offen- 
sively,” Babb said after Hopkins 
managed to squeak by McDaniel, 
4-2. “I hope that it was an anoma- 
ly and not us regressing.” 

Since the 18-3 win over the 

CONTINUED ON Pace A11 
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Senior right-hander Jason Thayer gave 
up two runs in a 2-0 loss vs. F & M. 














As of Wednesday afternoon, Detroit 
Tigers first baseman Chris Shelton had 
more home runs (5) than the Boston Red 
Sox, and Atlanta Braves middle relief 
pitcher Oscar Villareal had as many wins 
(3) as the Chicago White Sox. 
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The Terrapins’ swarming defense held sophomore midfielder Lauren Schwarzmann and the Jays’ dominant offense to just four goals in the first half of Sunday's game. 


By DAVID NGUYEN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Unseating a perennial power- 

house is never easy. The women’s 

lacrosse team, 

intent on add- 

ing another 

crucial _ vic- 

tory to their 

tour de force 

of a season, clashed with Divi- 

sion I juggernaut University of 

Maryland last Sunday, dropping 
a 14-11 decision. 

“Tt was a game that was in our 
reach and that we should have 
won,” junior attacker Mary Key 
said. “It is definitely disappoint- 
ing, and we're looking to bounce 
back.” 

After climbing the polls near- 
ly every week during the season, 
the Blue Jays slipped this week 
to No. 5 in the Bounce Entertain- 
ment/Inside Lacrosse Media Poll, 
while Maryland surged to the 
No. 4 slot. Duke University end- 
ed Northwestern’s stranglehold 
atop the poll by snapping the 
Wildcats’ 31-game win streak. 

In all seven contests between 
the two programs, the Terrapins 
have outplayed the Blue Jays 
winning all seven victories. 

The Blue Jays, hoping to allevi- 
ate the burden of recent history, 
took to the field with their high- 
est-ranked team ever, slotted at 
No. 2 in the nation opposite the 
No. 7 Terrapins. 

“We don’t have the best his- 
tory with Maryland,” junior at- 
tacker Sarah Walsh said. “At the 
same time, we understand that 
we have a lot to learn and that we 
need to take everything out of 
this game and turn it into a posi- 
tive.” 

Maryland established their of- 
fense quickly, sprinting to a 2-0 
lead with goals by junior attacker 


Krista Pellizzi and junior mid- 
fielder Katie Doolittle, both of 
whom finished the contest with 
four goals apiece. 

The Blue Jays scored their first 
goal of the day when sophomore 
midfielder Kirby Houck recov- 
ered the rebound off of a free-po- 
sition shot from senior attacker 
Meagan Voight and rifled it into 
the Terrapin net. 

But Maryland countered when 
a sprinting Pellizzi found sopho- 
more attacker Katie Princiotto for 
a score in transition to reestablish 
a two-goal edge. 

After securing possession 
on the next draw, the Blue Jays 
caught the Maryland defense out 
of position and seized the oppor- 
tunity with a score by Walsh off 
of a feed from Key. 

“We got a really quick draw 
and the ball went to Mary [Key],” 
Walsh said. “There was a defend- 
er between Mary and me, and 
she slid towards Mary to stop the 
ball. Mary threw me a great pass 
and I shot around the goalie.” 

But the optimism was short- 
lived. The Terrapins broke open 
the tight-knit affair with a game- 
defining five-goal barrage. Goals 
by Terrapins Pellizzi, Doolittle, 
sophomore midfielder Kelly 
Kasper and senior midfielder De- 
lia Cox supplied all the punch for 
the five-goal run. 

Hopkins head coach Janine 
Tucker pulled starting senior 
goalie Lauren Riddick for fresh- 
man Amelia Harris following 
Maryland’s huge run to spark 
a lackluster Blue Jay defense. 
Seconds later, Harris made a 
spectacular save and stoned a 
stunned sophomore midfielder 
Casey Magor at point-blank 
range. 

Surprisingly, it was the Blue 
Jay offense that returned to form 
following Harris’ sensational 





(rew faces early season 
challenges 


INSIDE 
Track teams bail on 
rainy, cold meet 


“Men’s and women's crew| Like the crew squads, the 
track teams faced rough weather 


tested the aps Jersey re 
against tough competition. 

foughest obstacles were the fee 
ing temperatures. All. ke ae 
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Pietroforte’s changes 
produce stunning result 


homore designated hitter 


c Rob Pietroforte, Centennial and 
in New Jersey. Unlike crew, they | Division III player of the week, 
opted to leave midway through, | decides against swinging for the 
adding an extra meet to their | fences and now is playing better 
| than ever before. A10. 
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_ Hopkins rally isn’t enough-to catch up to Maryland; loss ends Blue Jays’ eight-game winning streak and quest for perfection 


stop. Houck found an open Key 
cutting towards the cage and Key 
delivered to bring the Blue Jays 
within five. 

Following Pellizzi’s third goal 
of the afternoon, sophomore 
midfielder Lauren Schwarzmann 
scooped the ball off of an errant 
Terrapin pass and connected on 
a shot to close all scoring at the 
half. The Terrapins led at the half, 
9-4. 

The teams traded goals to 
open the half, with scores from 
Hopkins’ Key and Maryland’s 
Princiotto and Doolittle. Walsh, 
who had a game-high four assists 
on the day, assisted both of Key’s 
goals, the first of which featured 
a highlight-reel worthy behind- 
the-back score from Key. 

“We were running a set play,” 
Key said. “I got a pick and was 
able to get a step on my defend- 
er. My teammate Sarah [Walsh] 
passed me the ball, but I was 
too far past the goal to shoot for- 
wards. I saw the defense collaps- 
ing in the middle behind me and 
I decided the only choice I had 
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Junior attacker Mary Key looks for a scoring opportunity in Sunday's game 
Maryland. She led the team with four goals and also added an assist for five points, 
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Hot second half isn’t enough lor. women’s lax. 


was to shoot behind-the-back 
or get out, so I shot behind-the- 
back.” 

The Blue Jays rolled into the 
final minutes of the game with 
four-goal burst, powered by Key, 
Walsh and sophomore midfielder 
Kadie Stamper and sophomore 
attacker Annie Wagner. The Blue 
Jay deficit was cut to one. 

Maryland scored twice to 
steady their lead before Stamper 
scored the last Blue Jay goal. The 
Terrapins’ Doolittle scored with 
35 seconds left to close the game 
at 14-11. 

“We just dug ourselves too big 
of a hole in the first half” Walsh 
said. “In the second half, little 
mistakes ended up taking the 
game from us.” 

The Blue Jays will face off 
against UMBC on Wednesday 
before traveling to play Delaware 
the following week. 

“I think we just need to settle 
down and get our feet under us,” 
Key added. “We just need to capi- 
talize on the opportunities and 
make fewer mistakes.” 


| 
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CALENDAR 
SATURDAY 


Baseball vs. Haverford (DH) 12:30 p.m. 


M. Lax vs. Maryland 8 p.m. 
M. & W. Crew - JHU Invite All Day 
TUESDAY 
Baseball vs. Gettysburg 3:30 p.m. 


| Men’s lax 


prepares for 
the Terrapins 


"| ‘Twenty-four game April win 
| Streak on the line against UM 


By MATTHEW MURRAY 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The 102nd match-up between 
the Johns Hopkins University 
Blue Jays and the University of 
Maryland Terrapins is bound to 
be as special as every game has 
been before it. Arguably the big- 


| gest rivalry in college lacrosse, 


the Jays will host this year’s game 
against the Terps at Homewood 
Field on Saturday at approxi- 


| mately 8 p.m. 


These two storied programs 


| have both struggled this year, 


with No. 6 Maryland’s record 
standing at 6-3 after losing two 
straight, and No. 8 Hopkins im- 


| proving to 5-3 following a pair of 


much-needed wins last week. 

With similar records and com- 
parative poll rankings, the battle 
between the two should make for 
a competitive evening. However, 
if one were to ask any Hopkins 
player, including sophomore at- 
tacker Kevin Huntley, you'd find 
that rankings and records won't 
exactly mean much by the time 
this game rolls around. 





“You might as well throw all 
those things out the window, be- 
cause the only thing that matters 
when playing a team like Mary- 
land is getting the W,” he said. 

»» Because the match-up is ‘wide- 











sy 


ly accepted as the biggest game of 
the season for Hopkins, the Uni- 
versity and local radio station 98 
ROCK will be hosting a tailgate 
event four hours prior to face-off 
in order to get students excited 
for the much-anticipated game. 
CONTINUED ON Pace A10 


Both tennis 
squads pick 
up huge wins 


By JOHN MONAGAN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The men’s tennis team hit the 
courts with a fire underneath 
them last Sunday, perhaps re- 
sponding to criticism of their 
recent lack of consistency. The 
No. 8-ranked Blue Jays traveled 
to Newport News, Va., where 
they defeated No. 11 Christopher 
Newport University in a domi- 
nating fashion, winning eight of 
nine matches to win 6-1. 

The women, though, needed 
no prodding to continue their 
excellent season. They beat Get- 
tysburg 5-4 last Wednesday 
and Haverford 7-2 on Tuesday 
for their fourth straight victory, 
bringing their record to 9-2, 3-2 
in their conference. They are cur- 
rently ranked No. 9 in the Atlan- 
tic South. 

The win was important for the 
men’s team, as it hopefully will 
provide some groundwork for 
success during the rest of the sea- 
son. Sophomore Joe Vasoontara 
commented that the win, while 
sweet in the present, will be even 
more valuable down the road. 

“This shows we are progres- 
sively improving as the season 
nears its end,” Vasoontara said. 
“This is important because we 
have Mary Washington and 
Washington College coming up 
to end the season, and they are 
both highly ranked opponents.” 

The Blue Jays sent a message 
early on, winning all three dou- 
bles matches to earn the crucial 
doubles point. Sophomore Joe 
Vasoontara paired with junior 
Hillen Smith to win at number 
one 8-3. Junior Nick Kennedy and 
sophomore Raffi Roberti joined 


| their teammates in the win col- 
bid aaah an 8-4 win at sec- 


doubles. Sophomores Matt 
HONTINUE ON Pace All 
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‘Life, 
errupted 


Puoto Essay 


The center of the 
Revolution? Home to 
storied sports teams? 
Capital of higher 
education? What- 
ever the case, it’s still 
Beantown. Take a 
tour around Boston’s 
diverse sights, BI2 


Features B2 


Arts 
An already exciting 
weekend of classical 
piano performances 
gets jazzed up even 
more with a rousing 
show from legendary 
John Coltrane accom- 
/ SS] panist McCoy Tyner, 
went! BS 


Shriver’s Piano 
(elebration draws 
master musicians 


By ROY BLUMENFELD 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The crowd went silent. A moment passed, 
the hall brimming with anticipation. The 
maestro inhaled and leaned forward ... 

Frozen in this moment, I was reminded of 
the wise words of poet Allen Grossman, who 
said, “In reading a poem out loud, one must 
pay special attention to the beginning. To tune 
the beginning, one must reflectively fall silent 
— only then can the poem flow from within.” 

. His hands come down with poise, the 
notes pour out, and so Leon Fleisher began the 
pinnacle of this past weekend’s events, Franz 
Schubert’s “SonatainB-Flat Major,” thelast piece 
Schubert wrote before he died. The occasion? 
Shriver Hall Concert Series’ 40th anniversary, 
marked by a weekend-long celebration of the 
piano. The extravaganza had been in the works 
for over two years, with planned lectures on 
piano playing, construction, history, as well as 
a number of top-caliber performances. Why 
dedicate the whole event to one instrument? 
Perhaps it is the piano’s unique capability for 
potent individual expression. The ability of the 
pianist to give form to our emotional fog is at 
the root of the truly great piano recitals. 

One proviso before moving on — I am but 
an amateur lover of classical piano, though as 
Michael Kimmelman, chief art critic for the New 
York Times pointed out in his lecture, amateur 
didn’t always carry a negative connotation. 
From the latin “amator” (lover of), the word 
denotes someone who engages for pleasure 
rather than vocation. So, amateur that I am, 
I listened eagerly at the weekend’s opening 
event, Julliard professor and master pianist 
David Dubal’s lecture on “The History and 
Future of the Piano.” 

A formidable figure, Dubal looks remark- 
ably like an 18th century composer and speaks 
in staccato notes, accentuating his consonants 
as one might strike the ivory. 

CONTINURED ON Pace B8 


Barnstormers’ Into 
the Woods revels in 
dark, satiric vision 


By ASHLEY WIETSMA 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


“You're different in the woods,” the Baker’s 
wife said to her husband. The woods are a place 
of discovery, adventure, sexuality and murder. 
No one leaves the woods as the same person. 
After the lights dim in the Mattin Center’s 
Swirnow Theatre, the audience is ushered 
into the depths of an enchanted forest riddled 
with mystery and despair. The Barnstormers 
proudly present Stephen Sondheim’s musical 
Into the Woods. After two months of late night 
practices, the 19 cast members, 24 productions 
assistants and 13 musicians were ready to 
perform. Originally appearing on Broadway in 
1987 and starring Bernadette Peters, producer 
Galen Lande choose to bring this musical to 
Hopkins because “of its powerful message and 
entertaining lyrics, [and] because the show 
challenges our organization to grow.” 

A simple description of Into the Woods is the 
zany mixture of the most beloved fairy tales 
on one stage. The musical follows the tales of 
Cinderella’s wish to attend the Prince's festi- 
val, Jack’s encounter with the giants, and the 
Baker and his wife’s adventure to break the 
witch’s curse preventing them from having a 
child. Also appearing are Red Riding Hood, 
the witch and Rapunzel. The story is at times 
humorous, but it is shockingly dreary. It cer- 
tainly isn’t the upbeat fairy tale you were told 
as a child: there’s murder, adultery and emo- 
tional abuse. Do not expect to leave this per- 
formance feeling light and cheerful. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE B9 
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A Hopkins student 
shares his experiences 
in scenic Ecuador, 
where balmy jungles 
meet the craggy An- 
des Mountains, mak- 
ing for some of the 
most stunning vistas 
the world over, B2 
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As with any sport, in 


Studying between the mountains and the jungle 


hen looking at 

a map of South 

America, Ecua- 

dor doesn’t re- 

ally catch your 
eye. A country the size of Ne- 
vada located between Colombia 
and Peru, with Brazil not too far 
away, Ecuador is comparatively 
tiny. I only realized how much 
of a blessing the size of the coun- 
try is after landing in the middle 
of the Andes, taking a five-hour 
bus trip to the Amazon, and an- 
other five-hour trip to the north- 
ern beaches in the span of a few 
weeks. 

Ecuador allows you to expe- 
rience so much by having three 
totally different regions close to 
each other. 

Quito’s central location be- 
tween these areas makes it that 
much more special. 

Located almost 10,000 feet 
above sea level and about 20 
miles from the equator, Quito’s 
climate is a compromise between 
the extreme heat of being next to 
the equator and the frigid tem- 
peratures of high altitudes. 

A year-long spring is just a 
cherry on the top of a city with 
so much to offer. It brings tears 
to my eyes thinking I’m going to 
have to leave 70-degree weather 





The city of Quito shimmers in the distance behind the Andes mountain range, which helps 


Afro-Ecuadorians. 
To a much lesser extent there 
are the gringos. Yet, other than 


behind and getting 
head back . charged 
to the horri- Gottlich more for 
bly dynamic late-night 
weather of — Letters from Abroad — ‘xis and 
Baltimore. weathering 

The static the daily cat 


climate here 

is in no a way a reflection on the 
diverse culture that defines Qui- 
to. 

The three major groups of 
people are the mestizos, which 
make up the majority, a large 
indigenous population and the 


calls to the 
girls in my group, the culture is 
a very tolerant one. Individual 
beliefs are highly respected. 

Yet in times of protest, as Ec- 
uador is frequently experiencing 
now, it is safer for my group of 
gringos to stay inside. 


Ecuador is right in the middle 
of debates over a free trade agree- 
ment with the United States, and 
tensions are accordingly very 
high. 

Protests have become a part 
of the culture here, as those 
most hurt by the agreement — 
the indigenous people — have 
taken to the streets of the his- 
toric center of the city and to the 
major highways throughout the 
country. 

The presence of indigenous 
people and their activism in poli- 
tics and society here is something 
new for me. 

I had read previously how 





By JAMES FREEDMAN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Shackled no more and speaking out 


“The judge then handed down 
three sentences of death — one 
for each of the victims,” Har- 
old Wilson said during a recent 
speech at Homewood Campus. 
“After he said it, 1 was wonder- 
ing, how are they going to kill me 
three times? I was transferred to 
the death row facility. When I ar- 
rived at the facility, | was housed 
in isolation from the general pop- 
ulation. I was in shock. I was ina 
different world.” 

Wilson —a death row prisoner 
for more than 16 years who was 
acquitted of all charges last No- 
vember — was invited to speak 
at Hopkins on April 5 by the 
Hopkins chapter of the American 
Civil Liberties Union (ACLU) as 
part of its Death Penalty Aware- 
ness Week. 

“It’s an annual week that we 
hold just to increase awareness 
and encourage discussion of the 
death penalty on our campus,” 
Claire Edington, president of the 
Hopkins ACLU, said. 

He became the 122nd person 
in the nation to be freed from 
death row and the sixth Penn- 
sylvanian death row inmate re- 
leased since 1982, according to 
the Death Penalty Information 
Center (DPIC). 

He said an inexperienced at- 
torney represented him during 
the 1989 trial that led to his con- 
viction. 

“I realized that the court-ap- 
pointed lawyer J had did not have 
the experience to handle my situ- 
ation,” he said in his speech. “I 
started to go to the law library in 
the county jail. I sat in the library 
from sunup to sundown. My head 
would hurt so [badly] because I 
read everything I thought would 
help me with the case.” 

“It was like reading another 
language,” he added. “I knew I 
had to understand the language 
because it was the key to my sur- 
vival and my freedom.” 

Among those attending the 
event was Kurt Rosenberg, di- 
rector of Witness to Innocence, a 
project of The Moratorium Cam- 
paign that seeks a suspension of 


all executions nationwide, and he 


understands why it took so long 
for Wilson to be freed. 

“Once a person is wrongfully 
convicted and sentenced to death, 
there is [sic] enormous obstacles 
they face in turning that around,” 


Rosenberg said. “It’s. very diffi- 


ize © . 











cult to get courts to hear new evi- 
dence after a death sentence has 
been handed down, and it took 
very diligent lawyers working on 
his behalf nearly two decades for 
that to happen.” 

“The system is set up so that 
once you're sentenced to death 
and on death row for any period 
of time, it’s very difficult to get 
your issues heard,” he added. 

On Nov. 15, 2005, a new jury 
acquitted Wilson of all charges 
“after new DNA evidence re- 
vealed blood from the crime 
scene that did not come from 
Wilson or any of the victims, a 
finding suggesting the involve- 
ment of another assailant,” ac- 
cording to’DPIC. 

Rosenberg believes Wilson 
can help change “an unjust sys- 
tem.” . 

“I think he is very committed 
to this issue and he’s very passion- 
ate about improving the criminal 
justice system, as he spoke about 
[during the event],” Rosenberg 
said. “I believe he feels that it’s 
critical, and given his experience, 
I think he can play a role in help- 
ing to change what is an unjust 
system.” 

Rosenberg also mentioned 
Wilson's “exoneration.” 

“There [were] serious ques- 
tions about his innocence, cer- 


tainly from way back,” Rosen- 


v 
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berg said. “Finally, he was able to 
get this evidence heard in court, 
which led to his exoneration.” 

But while Wilson and his sup- 
porters call his release an “exon- 
eration,” Cathie Abookire, a rep- 
resentative of the Philadelphia 
District Attorney’s Office, views 
his newfound freedom in a dif- 
ferent light. 

“There's a very big difference 
between being found not guilty 
and being exonerated,” she said. 
“Exonerated means you're in- 
nocent. There is no finding of 
innocence in a court of law. The 
evidence either proves you guilty 
or not guilty. There are people 
who have been found not guilty 
but who really did it, so the term 
‘exonerated’ is not a term that is 
used in a court of law.” 

She also discussed the pros- 
ecutor’s difficulties at the trial 
that led to his acquittal, with 
the available evidence “a far cry 
from what the first jury was pre- 
sented.” 

“Years had gone by, witnesses 
were dead, physical evidence had 
been used up,” she said. “So the 
jury at the second trial was at a 
tremendous disadvantage com- 
pared to the first jury. We don’t 
criticize that jury — you can only 
make your decision based on 
what was presented.” 

CONTINUED ON Pace B3 





COURTESY OF JEREMY GOTTLICH 
to regulate temperature in the city. 


the indigenous peoples in South 
America struggle to maintain a 
sense of their background while 
living in the modern mestizo 
society. But, I had no idea of the 
extent of their involvement in 
protecting their political rights 
and, by fighting the free trade 
agreement, their economic 
ones. 

It’s a tough debate that I have 
tried to understand in classroom 
discussions, but only a guess 


can be made on what will hap- | 


pen if Ecuador decides to sign 
the agreement. 

Fortunately, I enrolled in an 
Ecuadorian globalization class 
that focuses on economic de- 
velopment with respect to Latin 
America and especially Ecuador. 
This class is taught in a brand 
new building in which my pro- 
gram, IES, has a floor. 

My group was free to choose 
to take classes within the pro- 
gram, classes at the graduate 
school, FLACSO, and at-one of 
the more prestigious universities 
in Quito. 

In choosing my classes, I 
looked for both interesting ma- 
terial and the opportunity to be 
with Ecuadorian students and 
learn about society from a new 
perspective. 

I am currently enrolled in 
three classes within my program 

CONTINUED ON PAGE B3 








while ago I was 

out with some guy 

friends and the con- 

versation turned to 

Spring Break and 
the new relationship that one of 
them had just entered. The inevi- 
table question came up: “So what's 
going to happen on break?” The 
guy in question wasn’t sure. 

He knew he liked his girlfriend 
but wanted to be a free agent for 
that week. The solution proposed 
by the other guys at the time was, 
“Well, build up 
trust with her 
now, and then 
you can mess 
around on break 
and she won't 
know the dif- 
ference.” All the 
guys at the table 
laughed. I’ve sat 
through a lot of 
conversations 
when I was the 
only girl there, 
but this was 
the first time I 


| thought, “I just 


don’t get it.” Unfortunately, while 
I was confused, I wasn’t that sur- 
prised. 

When I started to write about 
this, I was worried that this 
would become the “all guys are 
horrible because...” column. It 
hopefully will not. There are girls 
who cheat but not nearly in the 
same numbers or for all the same 
reasons that guys do. 

I think a friend summed it up 
when I asked her about cheating 
on campus. “It’s prevalent,” she 
said, “like a cancer.” 

The Hopkins mentality makes 
it hard for a lot of people to ca- 
sually date — either you're seri- 
ous or just hooking up once ina 
while. There are a lot of people 
who are in relationships because 
they would rather be comfort- 
able than be single. This situa- 
tion means that you'll be look- 
ing for someone better — or at 
least someone better on a given 
night. 

The solution to this problem? 
Break up with the person. Don't 
hurt them by cheating, especially 
with someone else at Hopkins. 
Not only will you be causing a 
ridiculous number of awkward 
situations in your future, but your 
indiscretion will eventually get 
back to him/her and it'll hurt a 
lot more than getting the “It’s not 





Jess Beaton 
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sex, cheaters never win 


you, it’s me” speech. 

Also remember that outsourc- 
ing still counts as cheating. It 
doesn’t matter if he/she goes to a 
different school, it’s still cheating. 
Maybe you won't be caught right 
away, but when everyone else 
knows and your significant other 
is the only one out of the loop, 
then your partner looks dumb. 

In the initial anecdote, my 
friend made one fatal assumption 
— that once single (and Spring 
Break is a special circumstance), 
he could get a 
buffet of booty. 
Were you get- 
ting that much 
before you were 
inarelationship? 
If you're ready 
to settle down 
then do it, and 
be happy that 
the best sexual 
experimenting 
is yet to come 
while you're 
consistently 
with someone 
whom you like. 
If you know youre still looking to 
kick a new person out of your bed 
a few times a week, don’t look to 
a girlfriend/boyfriend to be there 
waiting on the nights the 2 a.m. 
rush was unsuccessful. 

My favorite group of cheaters 
is the distance cheaters. People in 
distance relationships truly take 
an impressive amount of caring 
and work. When someone stays 

faithful while dating a person in 
another city, they are beating ex- 
traordinary odds. The reasons for 
cheating in a distance relationship 
are obvious. I won't get into them, 
but I have one request: Do not 
cheat with someone at Hopkins. 

You put all of your friends who 
know about your infidelity in an 
awkward situation. No one’s go- 
ing to rat you out, at least not in- 
tentionally, but it’s a bad move. 

Whatever your reasons for 
cheating, you are hurting every- 
one else too. If you break some- 
one’s trust, they’re not going to 
want to trust someone for a while 
—so we all end up paying for it. 

To ensure that the “slipping 
your mind when slipping it to 
someone” defense is no longer 
viable, remember this definition 
from Webster's: Loyal: 1. Unswerv- 
ing in allegiance; 2. Faithful to a 

private person to whom fidelity is 
due. 





Marketing students bring the FBI to campus 


By MELISSA ARTNAK 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Thrill-seekers and investiga- 
tive types rejoice — the FBI is 
coming to Hopkins, thanks to 
the efforts of a group of business- 
minded students. Sponsored by 
Professor Leslie Kendrick and 
the FBI Collegiate Marketing and 
Recruitment program within 
her Advertising and Promotions 
class, this semester-long project 
is coming to full-blown fruition 
on Wednesday, April 19, when 
students in the class will be host- 
ing a promotional event about the 
FBI. 

“We're trying to increase FBI 
recruitment on campus and to 
increase general FBI awareness,” 
junior Preeti Mehta, a student in 
the class, said. 

Junior Kirsten Gage, another 
research team member, hopes to 


give her peers a new perspective. | 


“1 think the event will surprise a 
lot of Hopkins students because 
they will learn about what the 
FBI can offer to them as an em- 
ployer and not as this agency that 
protects the nation,” Gage said. - 
The class has involved prepara- 
tions for this event — the students 
created their own marketing 
agency, Five One Six, which runs 
in the same collaborative manner 
that a professional agency would. 
The 27 students in the class split 
into various departments. 
Though Kendrick set up the 
framework and arrangements, 
the majority of the project respon- 
sibilities have been under the stu- 
dents’ control, with some guid- 
ance from Kendrick and from 
EdVenture Partners, a program 
with the purpose of matching 
up university classes with big- 


time industries for 
cooperative 
grams. 

For this branch 
of the program at 
Hopkins, the stu- 
dents are working 
closely with Ed- 
Venture represen- 
tative Lesley Eb- 
erts. She approves 
everything created 
by the class before 
they continue on. 

This process 
can be a challenge, 
as senior Isabelle 
Corbett, a stu- 
dent in charge of 
public relations, noted. She said 
that there were times when the 
students’ work was sent back to 
them for revisions. 

The months of doing research, 
conducting focus groups, collect- 
ing student opinions and creat- 
ing a plan of action will finally 
pay off this Wednesday, when 
the students host their major 
promotional event at the Lever- 
ing Quad from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
The event will feature various 
FBI-related demonstrations, like 
a polygraph machine and Special 
Agents available to answer ques- 
tions. 

There will also be barbecue- 
style food available and contests 
offering various prizes. 

Aside from offering an en- 
tertaining afternoon respite, the 
students involved in the program 
believed that with events like this, 
they are meeting their recruitment 


pro- 


goals. “We're trying to help attract 
highly qualified candidates [for 


FBI jobs,” Corbett said. “Hopkins 
is a good place to do this.” 
As part of the research team, 


) 





Mehta has specific goals. “Nu- 
merically, we want to have about 
20 applications generated.” 
Computer nerds and science 
experts take note — the recruit- 
ment program is looking for stu- 


_ dents who have a variety of tech- 


nical skills and a background in 
engineering. People who are flu- 
ent in particular languages, rang- 
ing from Chinese to Arabic, have 
the potential to become involved 
in the FBI as well. 

It’s agreed by the students that 
the lessons they’ve learned from 
this assignment are less about 
how to join the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation and more about 
how to successfully market an 
idea to a large, diverse group. 

Mehta cited that this opportu- 
nity is something that has given 
her valuable experience in the 
field. “I was able to take a leader- 
ship role within the agency, and I 
was even able to moderate a focus 
group in an actual facility, which 


_is something | don’t think many 


college 


students can say,’ she 
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While volunteering in Odessa, a student had the chance to speak with a blind resident. Others started the day with drinks of vodka, which one man said kept him young. 


Student documents Ukraine’s past before it fades 


A visit to Odessa records the memories and hopes of the city’s elderly residents, a generation weathered by change and strife 


By JAMES LEE 


The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


Since its historic Orange Rev- 
olution in December 2004, the 
eyes of the world were fixed on 
Ukraine. Under a democratic 
president, an uncertain economy 
and a meddling Russia, Ukraine 
appears to be the crossroads — its 
present state and future outlooks 
are up in the air. 

What is certain is that the 
Ukraine of the past is moving 
away from the present at a pace 
never seen before. 

This Spring Break, junior 
Yana Belyaev traveled to Odessa, 
Ukraine to record a piece of this 
past before it slips away complete- 
ly. 

As part of a group sponsored 
by the Hillel of Greater Baltimore, 
Belyaev traveled with eight other 
students from Towson, Goucher 
and UMBC. Together with stu- 
dents from the Hillel of Odessa, 
the two groups interviewed and 
recorded Odessa’s history as told 
by some of its oldest residents. 

The students left Baltimore on 
March 19 — two flights and 13 
hours later, they arrived at Odes- 
sa, Ukraine. 

“It looked so communist and 
run down, everything was con- 
crete, a lot of cars and trucks 
were from the communist era, ... 





but once you hit the center of the 
city there’s a lot of people with 
a lot of money,” Belyaev said. 
“Some parts of the center are re- 
ally gray and concrete, but right 
next to them would be a really 
nice building.” f 

Odessa, a historic warm-water 
port on the Black Sea, has had a 
rich and, at times, tragic past. 
Over the past 60 years, Odessa 
witnessed Nazi occupation, Soviet 
rule, the fall of communism. Most 
recently, and with a great deal of 
mixed feelings, Ukraine’s Orange 
Revolution. Today, it is a city of 
a little over a millio and is home 
to a blend of Jewish, Russian and 
Ukrainian communities. 

Odessa’s Jewish community 
has traditionally been one of 
Europe's largest, at points reach- 
ing 40 percent of the city popu- 
lation. However, it has also been 
the subject of severe persecution 
by Odessa’s authorities, suffering 
repeated pogroms in the Czarist 
years and massacres during the 
Axis occupation. 

Between the 1970s and the 
1990s, much of Odessa’s Jewish 
community emigrated to Israel 
and Western Europe, and Odes- 
sa’s residents are witnesses to 
these changes. 

Over Spring Break, Belyaev’s 
group conducted extensive in- 
terviews with 12 resisdents and 


shorter ones with many more. 

In these interviews, Odessa 
residents gave a human face to 
the events. 

“Some of them were really 
optimistic and happy,” Belyaev 
said. “We interviewed one cou- 
ple that had been together for 
60 years. They had both turned 
83 recently, they’re really happy 
to be alive. But there were other 
people you could tell were much 
more miserable, who could really 
barely make ends meet. 

“A lot of them have very little 
pension since after the Soviet 
Union was gone. Most of them 
talked about the war, a lot of 
them were in labor camps,” Bely- 
aev contined. “The elderly people 
all wanted to go back to the So- 
viet times. A lot of people in their 
families have left,” Belyaev said, 

But working aside Ukrainian 
students, Belyaev also noted a 
different take on the post-com- 
munist transition. 

“None of the younger people 
wanted to go back to the Soviet 
system. When we talked about it 
they were all like, ‘Hell no,” Be- 
lyaev remarked. 

Like college students all over 
the world, the twenty-some 
Ukrainian students shared a lot 
of the same fashions and inter- 
ests as their American counter- 
parts. After their day spent in- 


Little Havana can't capture real Cuban sizzle 


idden in the far 

end of the Inner 

Harbor, Little Ha- 

vana serves a big 

taste of Miami, ap- 
propriately spiced up with a little 
flavor of Havana. 

If you are looking for an au- 
thentic Cuban meal, this might 
be your best bet in Baltimore, but 
it would certainly not satisfy the 
true Cuban-cuisine connoisseur. 

The wild interior of this Lo- 
cust Point hot spot was the first 
clue that the food is clearly sec- 
ondary to the vibrant cantina 
scene. 

A large Tiki bar draped with 

Cuban flags is the restaurant’s 
centerpiece and attracts more 
customers than the surrounding 
tables and colorful wood booths 
that fringe the exposed brick 
walls of the open warehouse 
space. 
A mishmash of Cuban memo- 
rabilia creates a visually over- 
whelming setting that reflects 
Little Havana’s overall sense of 
having an ener- 
getic and funky 
ambiance. 

Even though 
the restaurant 
feels more like 
a Cuban neigh- 


borhood bar 
in Miami than 
a small slice 


of the real Ha- 
vana, it is the 
perfect place to 
escape the mo- 
notony of the 
usual places and to celebrate with 
friends at the end of a long week. 

The restaurant is popular with 
the crowds of downtown work- 
ers who visit for after-work drink 
specials and happy hour, so 
you'll see a slightly older crowd 
there, at least when compared to 
college student spots. 

If boisterous drinkers and a 
mingling downtown crowd are 
.too fast-paced for what you're 
looking to have during your din- 
ing experience, ask to sit on the 
waterfront deck for a more re- 
laxed and enjoyable dining expe- 
rience. 


scene. 


Little Havana’s “Nuevo Cu- 





The wild interior of 
this Locust Point 
hot spot was the first 
clue that the food is 
clearly secondary to 
the vibrant cantina 





bano” menu combines contem- 
porary American dishes with 
traditional Cuban recipes and 
a dash of Caribbean flair, offer- 
ing a nice alternative to Tex-Mex 
styles. 

Appetizers ranging from clas- 
sic Caesar salad to tortitas de fri- 





and_ bocadillos, which consists 
of Cuban-inspired sandwiches 
such as the croqueta de congrejo - 
a broiled Havana-style crab cake 
served on a Kaiser roll with let- 
tuce, tomato, onion and a nicely 
salted side of sweet potato fries. 
The more traditional Cuban 


joles negras plates are 
sound ex- leet PGP Ps filling, sa- 
citing and Ldfieign Connell vory and 
irresistible well-priced, 
- J 
on paper, Baltimore's Best Eats — whereas the 
but are both American- 
bland and inspired 


disappointing in reality. 

Resist the temptation to or- 
der the quesadillas. The crunchy 
flour tortilla stuffed with diced 
chicken and black bean salsa did 
not have nearly enough melted 
cheddar cheese to save it from 
its watery guacamole and far- 
from-fresh ingredients. 

The nachos are an even worse 
decision. Instead of a stack of 
flakey tortillas with warm house- 
made cheddar sauce, a plate 
full of stale chips topped with 
runny cheddar 
cheese, lacklus- 
ter black bean 
salsa and a 
dollop of taste- 
less guacamole 
make even the 
nachos served 
at Levering’s 
own Salsa Rico 
seem gourmet 
in comparison. 

Even so, an 
impressive va- 
riety of fresh 
and inventive salads managed 
to restore my faith in the menu’s 
appetizer selection. 

The ensalada de pollo a la parilla 
thoughtfully blends citrus mari- 
nated grilled chicken breast and 
a bed of mixed greens with hon- 
ey mustard dressing, brie cheese 
and seasonal vegetables. 

The surprising contrast be- 
tween sour and sweet flavors 
perfectly complimented the sal- 
ad’s simple assortment of ingre- 
dients. 

The main entrée menu is di- 
vided into two sections: platos 
principales, which include Cuban 
favorites and regional favorites, 


“se 


dishes, such as the hamburguesa 
Habana, are not outstanding, but 
do beat average bar food options. 

Little Havana is famous for 
its weekly specials, such as their 
celebrated Sunday brunch of 
bottomless Bloody Marys and 
mimosas or “Aww Shucks!” 
Wednesdays with $1 oysters, $6 
for a half-pound of shrimp and 
$2 Coronas offered all evening. 

While many restaurants de- 
pend on themed nights that of- 
fer quality over quantity, Little 
Havana has made a reputation 
for its specials’ quality and fresh- 
ness. 

Even though the wait staff 
seems a bit too laid back, and 
the food rises only slightly above 
typical pub fare, Little Havana 
still promises inexpensive dish- 
es, tasty drinks and an upbeat 
atmosphere. 

All in all, Little Havana is 
worth a venture away from the 
popular tourist restaurants of the 
Inner Harbor to this unfamiliar 
end of Baltimore's bay. 


EERELE 
HAVANA 


1325 Key 


Address: 
Highway | 


Phone: (410) 837-9903 | 
Prloge’ $11-$22 ehtrées 
ie) 1 4 p.m. | 

330 a. | 








terviewing residents and touring 
Odessa, students from Baltimore 
would spend their free time with 
the Ukrainian students. 

“The best part was hanging 
out with the Ukrainian univer- 
sity students, that was the most 
shocking. They the way they live 
is not quite western. Their style 
is very similar, but their take on 
things is very different,” Belyaev 
said. 

“They're much more politi- 
cally aware — there was an elec- 
tion on the day we left, and they 
knew all the candidates and their 
platforms.” 

But students from Odessa, lo- 
cated in the southern and more 
heavily Russian part of Ukraine, 
present a different picture of po- 
litical activism than the outspo- 
ken Orange revolutionaries that 


were publicized in the Western 


press. 

“They were actually very pri- 
vate about who they want to vote 
for. Some people really hated 
Yuschenko,” Belyaev said, refer- 
ring to Ukraine’s current presi- 
dent who was elected on a reform 
platform. 


Inthe end, the project produced | 


a DVD of the recorded interviews, 
which was sent to interested re- 
searchers and circulated in the 
Jewish communities around Balti- 
more, who had initially provided 
the funds for the trip. 

For Belyaev, the trip left her 
with fond and lasting memo- 
ries. She enjoys going through 
her photographs now, recaptur- 
ing old faces. She recalls visiting 
and interviewing Vera, a blind 
woman, who shared her own 
photographs with the group. 
Then there was the eighty year 
old man who offered his vodka 
and, like so many during the 
trip, shared his memories with a 
glowing smile on his face. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B2 
in which I study Ecuadorian cul- 
ture, economy and ecology with 
people in my program, and two 
classes at the private university 
with other Ecuadorians. 

IES brings in teachers from 


surrounding universities includ- 


ing the graduate school next 
door. 

The teachers respect our lim- 
ited knowledge of the language, 
but at the same time 
challenge us to the 
point where we are 
pushed to under- 
stand rather than 
get frustrated. 

The program, al- 
though only in its 
second semester in 
Quito, established a 
system in which to 
open up a window 
of academic flexibil- 
ity for the students. 

They also give us 
the option to find 


internships and 
community service 
opportunities. 


The staff works 
closely with the other univer- 
sities to plan classes and trips 
around Ecuador. 

I have already gone to a cos- 
tal town to experience Afro-Ec- 
uadorian culture, as well as the 
Amazon and the Galapagos Is- 
lands. 

Further planned trips include 
hiking on the highest active vol- 
cano in the world, visiting an 
indigenous market in the north 
and hiking through national 
parks. 

Yet outside of our planned 
trips, my group takes full advan- 
tage of free weekends to travel all 
around the country. 

Only an hour and a half away 


Protests, hot pools and 
possibilities in kcuador 


by bus are thermal pools where 
the water flows from the inside 
of the mountains that surround 
them. 

Not only is it a place to relax 
with its refreshing weather and 
enigmatic surroundings, but be- 
ing situated in the middle of the 
Andes provided us the opportu- 
nity to scale one of the highest 
mountains in the region. 

Sitting on the top of that 





The lauded Amazon drifts lazily past an encampment. 


mountain in the middle of the 
Andes was simply incredible, 
something that really made me 
feel lucky for having the oppor- 
tunity to study in such an exotic 
country. 

In my experience studying in 
the city and taking excursions to 
the natural surroundings, Ecua- 
dor has given me the best of all 
worlds. 

With an urban setting to study, 
a perfect climate, friendly people 
and unlimited possibilities to ex- 
plore the Andes, the coast and the 
Amazon, Ecuador becomes an 
ideal spot for the college student 
seeking a study abroad exepri- 
ence that is outside of the norm. 














In the morning, fog drifts majestically along the expansive mountain range in Quito. 


HOT AT HOPKINS 








COURTESY OF JEREMY GOTTLICH 


Spring Fair is on its way, and we all know you want to hook up with the singer in Brand New. Maybe he'll 
read the paper and see your hot face here. Hey, it's worth a shot. E-mail: features@jhunewsletter.com 








Name: Ying Guan 
Hometown: Parkville, Md. 
Major: Civil Engineering 
Year: 2008 


Hey ladies, it's time to meet 


the ying for your yang (yeah, 


we had to go there). 

This stud might just be your 
perfect fit, particularly if you 
happen to bake the perfect pie. 

Ying said his biggest turn- 

~ onare “pies, especially rasp- 
berry pies” and he just loooves 
‘gis who can bake pies and 


for dinner and then take a detour 
to anice Italian restaurant called 
Strapazza’s anyways since she 
better like pasta. We'd see a nice 
movie afterwards, something calm- 
ing like Get Rich Or Die Trying or 
a true classic like Doom. We'd go 
to a tall hill behind my house and 
watch the beautiful stars on a crisp 
clear night. Only a select few will 


know the rest...” 


Oh man, we can use our imagi- 
nations on that one, and we like 
what we're thinking. But don’t go 
thinking he's the kind of guy who 
will kiss and tell. . 

_ When asked how long he waits 
until scoring post-date, he said, 
cans ee gps ip 

a | e C f i \¢ 
sealed after getting a bit of iplock. 


_ Aw, how gentlemanly. 


a 


So get your cherry et Ky 
bsnl 


ready and whip up a treat 
this stud with a sweet tooth. 


Ying said that he's depend- 


able, but a bit gullible—he 
~ even believed that a membe 
| of the a group T 





but it also happens to describe 
some of the best singers and 
entertainers of the time, and 
that’s certainly not a bad thing. 
When asked about her best 
quality, Jessica “Diva” Turral 
said, “It's my personality and 
everything about it. | can't pick 
one thing because everything 
is So good.” We all know that 
confidence is a turn-on, so 
boys, get your engines ready to 
be revved up by Jessica. 

And, of course, she’s lookin’ 
for a fellow who can match her 
in awesomeness. She said she 
likes tall, confident guys, and 
he has to be “Christian, hard- 
working, sweet, romantic and 
dominant — but not too much, 
because | want to lead most of 
the time,” she said. 

If you're looking to take 
J 's lead, here's how to 
woo her: “I love to eat so a 
wonderful date would involve 


a 
be said, | 
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For local, with every “Accounts differ, but prisoner escapes death 


sandwich comes a tale 


By ANNA YUKHANANOV 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


If you've ever ordered Cloak 
and Dagger or a Charles Villager 
sandwich at Eddie’s Supermarket 
on St. Paul Street, you've probably 
met Lucy, the bubbly deli worker 
behind the counter. 

Lucy said she recalled the 
exact date when she got a job at 
Eddie’s over three years ago. 

“Tt was Aug. 8, the day Nixon 
resigned,” Lucy said. “And lm 
usually very aware of this day, 
but I was so happy about the job 





ment from manufacturing and 
storing nuclear weapons. 
Although she got her art de- 
gree in painting from a university 
in Minneapolis, Lucy went into 


. the catering business after gradu- 


ation. 
“In those days in college, I was 


more interested in increasing my | 


skills and critiquing art than 
thinking about getting a job.” 
Lucy’s specialty is desserts, 
and especially “anything with 
chocolate.” She said she made 
dessert for Al Gore when he was 
campaigning in Minnesota. 





that I didn't But her fa- 
eS i vorite job was 
ate until lat- “7 E as a_ photog- 
or” | Like many other Sheetal: 

A selt'de- Charles Villagers, ing _ pictures 
scribed po- ; ; at wedding 
litical junkie,” Lucy brings a fasci- receptions and 
Lucy returned 


to her home- 
town Baltimore 
after 30 years in 
the Midwest. 

Like many 
other Charles Villagers, Lucy 
brings a fascinating life se to 
the neighborhood. 

Wearing an Eddie’s visor over 
her wiry curls, Lucy gesticulated, 
and frequently laughed, as she 
shared her experiences, ranging 
from art to catering to activism. 

She said she always remem- 
bers political dates, such as Au- 
gust’8, because her father was a 
history buff and her mother was 
a scholar. 

“It's probably in my genes,” she 
said. Her father influenced Lucy’s 
involvement in political action. 
He marched in Washington, D.C. 
with Martin Luther King Jr., and 
during the Vietnam War, he took 
his daughter with him for an anti- 
war lobby on the Hill. 

“America’s a great country, 
but you have to struggle to make 
it a real functioning democracy,” 
Lucy said. “And this can be both 
frustrating and thrilling.” 


_ During the early 1980s Lucy 
in the Nuclear. 


icipated © 
freeze disarmament campaign, 
which aimed to stop the govern- 








nating life story to 


the neighborhood. 





graduation 
parties. 

These days, 
Lucy struggles 
to fither artand 
political activi- 
ties into her busy work schedule. 
“It’s a tough world for a working 
person, that’s what it boils down 
to,” Lucy said. “But I believe that 
it’s important to make an effort to 
keep your mind and your politics 
alive.” 

In response to events in the 
news, Lucy sometimes draws po- 
litical cartoons, combining both 
her art background and passion 
for politics. 

At Eddie’s, Lucy said she is 
exposed to a variety of custom- 
ers, some polite, others picky and 
abrasive. “You really have to ac- 
count for people's stress levels,” 


she said. “And it’s really indica- | 


tive of who you are by the way 
you treat the most humble work- 
ers.” 

“IT believe that civilization 
rests on being civil,” Lucy said 
as she took a sip from her snow- 
man teacup, and straightened her 
scotch-taped glasses on her nose. 

“You don’t have to be every- 


_ one’s friend, but you should be 


respectful. You meet people and 
you hope for the best in them.” 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B2 
Gina Smith, the prosecutor in 
last November's case, outlined 

| the evidence that points towards 
Wilson’s guilt. 

“The defendant admittedly 
was on a three- or four-day crack 
frenzy in the home where three of 
the victims lived,” she said. “Af- 
ter three or four days of smoking 
crack, the facts show that the de- 
| fendant was the last person with 
these three people.” 

“Moreover, the victims were 
hatched to death through their 
skulls to their brains. ... The 
hatchet that we believe was used 
was found in a sewer between 
the crime scene and his house.” 

According to Smith, the vic- 
tims’ blood was also found on 
Wilson’s sneakers, pants and 
jacket — although he now con- 
tends that the bloody jacket was 
not his, but rather was planted 
by police during a search of his 
mother’s basement. 

“They needed to find a person 
who they could target and con- 
vict, and he was the person that 
| they manufactured this around,” 
Rosenberg said. 

Smith disagrees, citing a lack 
of evidence. 

“There was no suggestion that 
the police planted that jacket at 
the first trial/’ she said. “There 
was no evidence of that.” 

She also discussed a piece of 
testimony during the penalty 
phase of the first trial that sug- 
gests Wilson changed his story 
in the intervening years. 





AN 





4 : :€ fr ars Bs 
COURTESY OF THOMASMERTONCENTER 
| Death row activists lauded the Wilson pardon. 








COURTESY OF HTTP: WVW.THOMASMERTONCENTER.ORG 


Protesters gathered in Philadelphia to fight for a moratorium against the death penalty and champion Harold Wilson's cause. 


“One other piece of evidence 
that could not come in at the 
second trial was his testimony ... 
that the jacket with the blood on 
it was actually the jacket he was 
wearing,” said Smith. 

She continued: “His explana- 
tion was that he came upon the 
victims after they were killed and 
that one of the victims reached up 
and grabbed him, and that was... 
how blood got on his shoes, pants 
and jacket.” 

“That was his own testimony 
at the penalty phase after the 
first trial. There was a legal 
ruling that excluded that tes- 
timony in the [latest] trial.” 

While not faulting the re- 
cent jury’s decision, Smith 
stresses that Wilson isn’t an 
“innocent man exonerated.” 

“That jury did not have 
the benefit of the same evi- 
dence that the first jury did... 
and we don’t fault them in 
any way,” she said. 

“He was found not guilty 
— not exonerated in any 
way — and if you're looking 
for the case of the innocent 


it. Find another poster boy,” 
she continued. 











man exonerated, this isn’t — 


Edington commented _ that, 
despite the District Attorney’s al- 
legations, Wilson was eventually 
“acquitted of all charges.” 

“He's been through the court 
system several times on appeals 
in his trial and he was found by 
a jury of his peers to be innocent 
and acquitted of all charges,” she 
said. 

“As far as our government is 
concerned, he is innocent,” she 
continued. 

Wilson was also dubious 
about the lapse of time between 
the trials. 

“Why’d the District Attorney 
takes so long ... to get a new tri- 
al?” he asked. : 

Wilson continued: “It’s only 
because of the District Attor- 
ney’s lack of due diligence and 
errors and violations of the Con- 
stitution that I was granted a 
new trial.” 

While in prison, Wilson was 
known as a problem prisoner be- 
cause he constantly fought for his 
“basic rights.” 

“Guards would put things in 
your food or refuse to give you 

meals on time,” he said during 
his speech. 

“Prisoners had to go on hun- 


ger strikes just to protest for bet- 
ter conditions of confinement. 
We had to file numerous law- 
suits and complaints for the ba- 
sic rights that others enjoy that 
were to be afforded to death row 
inmates.” 

“T gained my reputation as a 
troublemaker because I would 
stand up for the rights of myself 
and others,” he added. 

Also at last week’s event was 
Vicki Schieber, who spoke of 
her daughter’s brutal rape and 
murder as a grad student at the 
University of Pennsylvania, and 
she shared with the audience 
her decision to forgive and let 
the perpetrator escape the death 
penalty. 

She now works with Murder 
Victims’ Families for Human 
Rights, trying to put an end to 
the death penalty. 

Schieber, who was “incred- 
ibly touched” by Harold’s experi- 
ences, wants to think this sort of 
thing doesn’t happen often. 

“I would like to believe that 
this wasa really rare and unusual 
circumstance,” she said, “but the 


stories I have read and the people 


I have encountered — I know it 
isn’t.” 


CALL F OR DETAILS 


4-Bedroom lofts ¢ Starting @ $675 / roommate e 


Open House every Saturday from 11am - 4pm 


t 


Off-Campus Housing « Reserve now for upcoming Semesters 





Including: all utilities, broadband internet, basic cable and local phone 


‘443-271- 1 669 or visit our website at WWW. cresmontlofts. com 


Email: greg@armigermanagement.com 
2807 Cresmont Ave + Baltimore, MD 21211 
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your Horoscope 


Aries: (March 21 - April 19) 
Prefrosh visits will be the bane of 
your life, especially when your at- 
tempt to film your own “Prefrosh 
Gone Wild” gets you 15 months. 


Taurus: (April 20 - May 20) 

Have you noticed that all your 
friends are drifting away from 
you? That is because you have 
been in a boating accident. 
Gemini: (May 21 - June 20) 

No one likes a Grumpy Gus. | 
mean, there is no way the guy 
could compete with the sheer pop- 
ularity of Skanky Stacey. 

Cancer: (June 21 - July 22) 

Idea for Easter weekend: Instead 
of hiding eggs for your yearly 
hunt, hide orphan children in- 
stead. Your hunt will be so edgy. 
Leo: (July 23 - August 22) 

What do you think you're doing 
when you pull out that victory 
dance? Trying to pin the tail on a 
moving donkey with your groin? 
Virgo: (August 23 - Sept. 22) 

Kind of like an elephant attempt- 
ing to build a Lego house with his 
giant legs, your attempts at intel- 
ligence fail miserably. 


I’m No Cartoonist 





a bio midterm tomorrow? 


How do I get sexiled on a Wednesday? 
Dude, doesn’t he have 





I'll show you my proteins 
if you show me yours! 







Libra: (Sept. 23 - October 22) 

Of the many things that could 
happen to you this week, none 
will be you winning money; some 
may involve a goat. 
Scorpio: (October 23 - Nov. 21) 
Hell hath no fury like a woman 
scorned. Is that even true? Are 
women really that bad? Yes; yes 
they are. : 


Sagittarius: (Nov. 22 - Dec. 21) 
They can’t make us eat our broc- 
coli! Today marks the beginning 
of vegetable revolt week, so toss 
that salad! 

Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - January 19) 
Are you fed up with all this sun- 
shine? Wear a snowsuit today and 
tell the sun to go shine in some 
one else’s eyes. 

Aquarius: (January 20 - Feb. 18) 
Getting a bag of flaming feces on 
your porch is not a pleasant thing. 
Try to avoid upsetting people this 
week. 

Pisces: (Feb. 19 - March 20) 

Into stalking people on Facebook? 
How about you get a life and ac- 
tually speak to that guy who you 
know loves to bathe in his socks. 





by Joseph Micali 






*or maybe on 
my perception 
of all bic majors. 








Wasted Ink 





This Summer... 


Think °) | 
1ternation« 

SAIS Summer 

Programs 2006 


June 5-July 27 


SUMMER COURSES in international relations, 
economics, development, strategic and regional studies, 
conflict management and more during evening hours 


SUMMER CERTIFICATES in either International 
Studies or International Development 


SUMMER LANGUAGE INSTITUTE with evening 
courses in Arabic, Hindi-Urdu, Japanese, Mandarin 
Chinese and Political Russian 


ESL AND AMERICAN STUDIES for international 
students and professionals 


HNS HOPKIN 


Gone rN EF oR SULT LY 

THE PAUL H. NITZE SCHOOL 

OF ADVANCED INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 

1740 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 
202.663.5716 / 202.663.5656 fax / sais.summer@jhu.edu 


www.sais-jhu.edu/nondegree/summer 



























JHU Public Health 


by Eric Chung 





] Outside Gilman... 
Hi...can we tell me where... 
HODSO ie I'm a visitor. 


Lalalallalal!!~~ 
Mindin’ my own business~ 


L 





Yo, that’s like... 
over thurrr. 
ingle 


Oh ok, thanks. 
hie? 4 










es 


Son! We're visitors so don't Bathroom... 
forget to take really good 
notes! Okay!? 


Got it, dad. 










‘Lecture Hall... 
22 









Hey... you got some toilet 
paper over there? I’m out. 
I'm a visitor, btw. 











I'm a visitor. 
WITF!! 
. QQ 


a there, 


Haha JK!!! We <3 y’all. 
Enjoy your visits, like fo sers. 
Sy, Come to JHU cuz we're 

Y cooler than 

everyone 

else! 

True story! 


a 











by Eric Chung 





Every 3x3 alt must contain the numbres 1 
through 9 without repeats. Every row and coumn 
must contain the numbers 1 through 9 without 
repeats. 


Last week's solutions (empty spaces right to left 
then top to bottom): 


2,6) 1; a7 81: Oety Aro, Ue pear an in? aaa. 
b 29 74 3/389 61.27, 1,4, 5, 6, 8: 
6, 1,4, 6, 2,5, 1,9 











One Fry Short 





One Fry Short presents... 
Sperm 
VS. 
Egg 


The Eternal Battle 
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Visit our webpage 
for more information: 





Do you still need 
credits? 
Do you want to take a 
course at home or 
outside of 
Baltimore this summer? 


Calc I Online 
is the answer! 


math 


http: / / 
www.mathematics.jhu. 
edu/new/undergrad/ 
onlinecourse.htm 








Intro to Calc Variations _ 
: ° 110.427 


one who This course : ————S 
is is a must for anyO"” about. — 
Analysis * thematics 1S really all erties of the 


what higher ma of the basic proPs is honors 
is a rigorous treatment efined on it, and this The mathematical answer to the perennial question 


ions d : Shee 
real number system es aes for all mathematics majors What is the best way?”, 
version is recommen es Cains of Variations is an ancient discipline 
: a) ; 
Iculus and linear al fficient level se applications embrace economics, programming, 
While only Megane ghly theoretical, and a sU game theory, mechanics, etc. 
s nt 


ion i oer raged. 
pe ane if reathematical maturity is ence s 
oO 


i 


quired, 


This analysis course provides the basic tools and foundations 
of the field, and only a good background in advanced 
Calculus (and possibly some ODEs) is needed. 
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dd Math to Your Degree 
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a 
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See what the Math Department can offer you! 


Intro to 2. 
: -—| Geometry Elliptic Curves 
Differentia cryptography 


of curves and es 
In this course We will ae act ect + mathematical disciplines, 
eae | Onte sect Pumber Theory has achieved a new 
ed field, with the 


Pad ae a ae sdvent of the Interne 
* pour ; he basic theory 

of curvature am s -_ course will explore the : 

the properties of surface 1 1 0 a 443 ar bt of Elliptic Curves to everything 


Vector calc 
An ability 


tics 1S 
mathema’ abe developed 


but wi 


in the course: 





ulus is a must. 
to visualize 


Mathematics 
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INTERESTED IN MATH? INCREASE 
YOUR JOB MARKET POTENTIAL 


Be a Math Major or Double Major! 
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Jazz legend gives concert series new variety 


After a slow first half, former John Coltrane accompanist McCoy Tyner delivers an inspiring second set to his Shriver audience 


By ROBBIE WHELAN 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Some creative programming 
and open-mindedness brought 
jazz legend McCoy Tyner to the 
Shriver Hall Concert Series this 
past Sunday night. The head- 
liner of the Piano Celebration, 
a huge weekend event mark- 
ing the 40th anniversary of the 
Shriver Series, Tyner was also 
the first jazz musician to grace 
the stage of SHCS. He played 
a robust program of standards 
and original compositions with 
a verve honed over 40 years and 
with some of the greatest names 
in jazz. 

McCoy Tyner is best known as 
John Coltrane’s accompanist and 
the piano player in his famous 
quartet, providing totally unique 
vamping for albums such as “My 
Favorite Things” and “A Love 
Supreme.” He first met Coltrane 
gigging locally as a teenager in 
Philadelphia, where he grew 
up playing jazz alongside Bud 
Powell, Art Farmer and Benny 
Golson. Since his career with 
Coltrane, Tyner has produced a 
prodigious body of solo work, 
some highlights including the 
revolutionary 1967 solo album 
“The Real McCoy.” 

Tyner’s performance at Shriv- 
er was slow and unextraordinary 
up until the interval. His playing 
was stale and unadventurous and 
gave the impression that he was 
not yet warmed up, still finding 
his fingers and orienting his ear. 
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As part of the Shriver Hall Concert Series’ Piano Celebration, famed jazz pianist McCoy Tyner treated Hopkins to a Sunday concert. 


At the end of the show, he even 
muttered an apology into his 
stage microphone about the “con- 
dition” of the pianos onstage. 
The second half, however, was 
breathtaking. Tyner ambled on- 
stage a second time for a selection 
of standards, including Coltrane’s 


“Lady Bird,” and the bop tune 
“Step In,” as well as the ballads 
“Sweet and Slow” and Coltrane's 
“Naima.” The latter was a par- 
ticular highlight, as the pianist 
filled the quieter moments and 
the sustained notes of Coltrane’s 
classic love song with tasteful 


Peabody honors Balanchine at spring show 


By PATRICE HUTTON 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


In an evening that culminated 
with three generations of dancers 
gathering in an atrium to look at 
a series of photographs depict- 
ing George Balanchine’s role in 
American ballet, Peabody Dance 
of Johns Hopkins University pre- 
sented its Spring Showcase 2006 
on Saturday night and Sunday 
afternoon in honor of the legend- 
ary Barbara Weisberger’s 80th 
birthday. 

In a mixed bill program that 
combined three of the mid-At- 

' Jantic region’s top dance schools 
— the Peabody Institute, Central 
Pennsylvania Youth Ballet and 
the Baltimore School for the Arts 
— in addition to the area’s pre- 
miere company, the Pennsylvania 
Ballet, all groups dazzled a mod- 
erately full house with young tal- 
ent on Saturday night. 

The night opened with “Twi- 
light Plumes,” a contemporary 
piece set to Roberto Sierra’s Pie- 
zas Caracteristicas: Segundas May- 
ores, Segundas Menores and cho- 
reographed by Peabody Dance’s 
director Carol Bartlett and Eliza- 
beth Gahl, ajunior at Georgetown 
University, during the Peabody 
Dance Choreographic Workshop 
last August. The work — blend- 
ing both ballet and modern forms 
— was danced in pointed shoes 
by seven of Peabody’s advanced 
dancers and was highlighted by 
innovative formations. Sarah 
Chin, a freshman who is also a 


student at the Baltimore School - 


for the Arts, gave a rich and nu- 
anced artistic performance. 

Baltimore School for the Arts 
performed the evening’s next 
number, “Rhapsody,” choreo- 

graphed by Barry C. Hughson, 
current director of the Ameri- 
can Repertory Ballet. Set to Ser- 
gei Rachmaninoff’s Rhapsody on 
a Theme by Paganini, the piece 
opened with a sweeping pas de 
deux performed by the statu- 
esque Jaqueline Green and Carlos 
Gonzalez, followed by an Allegro 
section featuring shorter pas de 
deux among the members of the 
corps de ballet. Green and Gon- 
zalez’s performance was impres- 
sive among BSA students, yet set 
against the refined technical and 
performance skills of Peabody 
and the CPYB dancers, who ap- 
ed later in the evening, over- 
all the BSA dancers struggled to 
match up. 

Peabody’s dancers returned 
in pink tutus to perform in Pea- 
body faculty Laura Dolid’s re- 
construction of variations from 
“Raymonda,” set to Aleksandr 
Glazunov’s Raymonda, Op. 57. 
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Jacqueline Green and Carlos Gonzalez participated in Peabody's Spring Showcase. 


Constructed in a series of solos, 
duets, quartets and then corps 
de ballet work, “Waltz and Varia- 
tions” showcased the brilliant 
classical technique that Peabody 
ballet teacher and CPYB alumni 
Melissa Stafford has inculcated 
in her dancers. As in the contem- 
porary piece, the exquisite per- 
formance of young Chin stood 
out as that of a dancer whose im- 
peccable technique so ingrained 
that when she steps on the stage 
all she has to do is smile. 
Following Peabody’s recon- 
structed sections of the Raymonda 
variations, Rachel Azenburg and 
Jermel Johnson of the Pennsylva- 
nia Ballet performed Raymonda’s 
pas de deux. Both dancers dis- 
played remarkable flexibility and 
extension in their work, but the 
exceptional height and elasticity 
—a rarity among male dancers — 
of Johnson's leaps was captivating 
beyond any aspect of Azenburg’s 


As if a contemporary and 
classical piece weren’t enough 
for Peabody dancers to perform 
in one evening, Carol Bartlett's 
modern work of “Invocations” 
served to further highlight the 
remarkable versatility that places 
Peabody dancers leaps ahead of 
their peers. Set to Yiddishbuk by 


Osvaldo Golijov, eight dancers” 
orange dresses’ 


wearing wisp 
mesmerized the audience in a 
work that embraced an array of 


innovative modern techniques: 
the lyricism of a single dancer 
rising from the stage to a series 
of staccato jumping passes. The 
piece opened with Peabody’s 
most advanced contemporary 
students, Elizabeth Montgom- 
ery and Riva Nathans, perform- 
ing movements that resonated 
beyond their completion, some- 
times making use of each other’s 
space on stage. As their duet 
culminated, eight other danc- 
ers joined and the choreography 
shifted into a craft of continuous- 
ly morphing formations. 

Central Pennsylvania Youth 
Ballet performed the night’s final 
number, and rightly so. Perform- 
ing excerpts from Balanchine's 
Harlequinade set to Riccardo 
Drigo’s Les Millions d’Arlequin 
and staged by director Marcia 
Dale Weary, CPYB showcased 
a technical and artistic prowess 
that far surpassed that of the 
other two schools. Robbie Jean 
Arbaczewski, CPYB’s 15-year- 
old prodigy, starred as the Col- 
umbine — a role that Balanchine 
originally crafted for New York 
City Ballet dancers. The corps 
of tiny — ages nine, ten and 11 
— Polichinelles and Harlequins 
demonstrated en masse what 
Weary’s arduous training meth- 
ods are definitive of: precision 
and a flair of showmanship that 
would ordinarily take dancers 
another decade to harness. 








shifting triads and moving lines. 
The only problem with it was that 
it only lasted a minute or two. 

Tyner’s improvisations seem 
slightly less compact and sym- 
metrical than those of his peers 
(especially than those of Art 
Tatum, who Tyner described 
in program notes as one of his 
biggest influences). As a result, 
they are easier for him to mess 
up. Sometimes their long, me- 
andering phrase-building seems 
challenging and avant-garde, but 
other times he seemed to lose his 
train of thought in the middle of 
asolo. | 

Tyner has always been known 
for his distinctive chord-voic- 


ings, usually very close intervals | 
played normally or inverted, | 


repeated in complex rhythmic 
patterns to emphasize a phrase. 
He has not, in his old age, lost 
this talent and inventiveness. 
His classic style was all over the 
tunes he played, though he would 
sometimes lighten the mood of 
the headier selections with little 
shave-and-a-haircut style ending 
cadences. 

A highlight was “An Authentic 
African Village,” a highly rhyth- 
mic post-bop tune that showed 
Tyner’s exhilarating capacity to 
groove on more measured com- 
positions. His left-hand part 
rolled in an undulating bass line, 
peppered with nine-chord har- 
monics, while he spun an unde- 
niably cool melody overtop. At 
points, both hands intertwined 
to play off one another and pro- 
duce lavish harmonic and rhyth- 
mic textures. 

Tyner’s concert, though slow 
to get going, was very exciting, 
and it’s almost just as exciting to 
see the new directions in which 
the Shriver Hall Concert Series is 
moving. If a highly artistic jazz 
player is good enough to share 
their stage with classical virtuo- 
sos like Leon Fleischer, the possi- 
bilities for future programs seem 
limitless. 
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CONTINUED FROM Pace B1 
“Nobody is really an authority on 
the piano,” he says — and then 
proceeds to trumpet several lofty 
claims with just such authority. 

Dubal laments many modern 
developments, some more coher- 
ently than others. “Tremendous 
overpopulation,” he says, “is the 
scourge of our time.” An over- 
population of pianists? On one 
hand, Dubal regrets that most 
pianists cannot make a living do- 
ing what they do, that artists have 
been reduced to little more than 
“marketplace concepts.” 

But for every such sentence 
there was one encouraging us all 
to take up the great instrument, 
praising the sublime joy of piano 
playing, of which we've been 
stripped by the technology and 
the passivity of consumer com- 
mercialism. How many people, 
he asks, still play live music at 
home for their friends? Despite 
these incongruities, above all 
Dubal exudes a deep love for 


| the commitment and devotion it 
| takes to play the piano. 


Later that night, the crowd mi- 
grated over to Shriver Hall for the 
first of the recitals. Friday night's 
headliner was Krystian Zimer- 
man, the Polish maestro, who has 
made a habit of not announcing the 
program of his recitals in advance. 
It was with some surprise, then, 
that I read over his rather predict- 
able choices, but Zimerman’s exu- 
berant personality helped avoid 
the pitfalls of performing canoni- 
cal works through and through, 
from Mozart's Sonata in C Major 
to Beethoven's 
“Pathetique.” 





~ Arts & ENTERTAINMENT 


Master musicians grace 
Shriver Piano Celebration 


“performance,” which consisted 
of a French guy flicking on some 
switches in his apartment that 
played street sounds. “Is there a 
concert going on here?” he asked 
himself. Drawing a smile from 
the attending Dubal, Kimmel- 
man said he enjoys the “implied 
morality” of submitting oneself 
to music, the devotion and dedi- 
cation. And so he decided to take 
up playing again as a respite from 
the journalism world, to buy him- 
self, as he put it, “a little purchase 
in the sublime.” The reaction from 
his peers was skeptical to say the 
least. “This is unfortunately an 
age of specialists,’ he laments, 
“and we tend to react negatively to 
someone who thinks he can do it 
all.” But after the first concert, his 
friends were duly impressed, and 
Kimmelman continued to play 
while studying under Seymour 
Bernstein. “The best amateur,” he 
beams, “plays like a professional; 
the best professional remains an 
amateur at heart.” 

And then there was Fleisher. 
Crippled when two fingers on his 
right hand became immobile in 
1965, the maestro was essentially 
forced into early retirement as a 
concert pianist. For years Fleisher 
mastered the frustratingly lim- 
ited repertoire for left-hand only 
piano pieces, while doubling as 
conductor and teacher. Sitting 
sideways on his piano bench, 
Fleisher addressed the audience 
with a dilemma. While encores 
are a common practice, when a 
program ends with a piece such 
as Schubert's, one runs the risk of 
trivializing the 
whole affair by 


Often, — while tacking a piece 
the right hand to the end. A 
glided over sensiblesolution 
the lyrical pas- was found: he 
sages, his left would play the 
gestured in the encore before the 
air. His liberal rest of the show. 
interpretation The audience 
of rests allowed laughed, and 
the pieces to Fleisher grace- 
breathe, paus- fully delvedinto 
ing for a mo- Bach’s_ sublime 
ment of reflec- “Sheep May 
tion before Safely Graze.” 
diving back in. Losing the 
The real ability to play 
gem, though, e withbothhands, 
came in the sec- : COURTESY OF Said _ Fleisher, 
ond half, when HTTP;/SHRIVERCONCERTS.ORG took the focus 


the program 
advanced _ to 
Chopin, Ravel 
and finally Grazyna Bacewicz, 
arguably Poland’s most famous 
female composer of the 20th cen- 
tury. Zimerman dedicated this 
last piece, which showcased his 
complete emotional palette, to his 
daughter, happily seated in the 
second row. 

On Saturday morning, the 
BMA again played host to a num- 
ber of lectures delivered by ex- 
perts on all things piano-related. 
The highlight of the morning was 
undoubtedly Michael Kimmel- 
man, chief art critic for the Times, 
and an accomplished amateur pia- 
nist in his own right. Kimmelman 
told the story of how he dropped 
being a music critic and decided to 
go back to playing instead. 

The defining moment, he re- 
calls, was an experimental music 


Master pianist David Dubal performed 


at last weekend’s Piano Celebration. 


off the appara- 
tus and allowed 
him to focus on 
the essence of each piece. In other 
words, treat music as music. “It 
seems less momentous in a sense 
— but more, an extension and a 
continuation.” A perfect descrip- 
tion of Fleisher’s take on Bach. 

Enlightenment — philosopher 
Voltaire, in a rare display of 
short-sightedness, famously re- 
marked that the piano was a 
tinker’s kettle, an iron monger’s 
instrument. If the weekend had 
proven anything, it is the ex- 
traordinary breadth and vitality 
of the instrument. It is rare that 
one is privileged enough td come 
into contact with true genius, 
and rarer still for that feat to be 
repeated in the span of one week- 
end. That’s what the Shriver con- 
cert lineup promised, and that’s 
exactly what it delivered. 





Experimental comedy reinterprets Hamlet 


By PATRICK MEANEY 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


See the Baltimore Shakespeare 
Festival’s production of the Tom 
Stoppard play Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern are Dead. Based on 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet, the play is 
famous for its survey of impor- 
tant 20th century-isms and black 
humor, and is often compared to 
Samuel Beckett’s Waiting for Go- 
dot. Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 
is performed rarely as it is, this 
year marking the 40th since its 
first production. 

But don’t let the rarity of its 
performances be your only im- 
petus to rush out and see it in 
the BSF’s incarnation — it stands 
on its own laurels as securely 
as any unconventional play can 
stand. 

What makes this produc- 
tion worthwhile is that it does 
more than evoke the pathos and 
tragedy of two men adrift in an 


unknowable, malignant world. 


. Rather we, the audience, find 


ourselves pulled into their oblivi- 
on as well. The walls of St. Mary’s 
Church (where the play was per- 
formed) fall away; the audience 


SS. 


After a certain point 
the humor is less and 
less contextual, more 
universal, and the 
laughter fades. 





is made to ponder the selfsame 
questions of choice, meaning and 
truth as our protagonists. The 


final scene leaves one drained. — 


You can hardly call the feeling 
catharsis; it is closer to infinity or 
emptiness. 

One goes to watch the play, 


of 


to 
as 


certainly. One knows that the title 
characters must be dead by the 
end of the play and so he can laugh 
at quips about Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern “hanging around” 
or “losing their heads”. But after 
a certain point the humor is less 
and less contextual, more univer- 
sal, and the laughter fades. 

Were the BSF a lesser group 
of performers, they might try, by 
various devices, to keep things 
roiling up until the final mo- 
ments — a task both impossible 
and ridiculous. Doing so would 
subvert the play’s subtlety, In- 
stead of this, the audience is left 

row increasingly self-aware 
ings become bleaker. , 
Dana Whipkey and Joe Brady, 
who play Rosencrantz and Guil- 
denstern, capture their charac- 
ters perfectly, whether it’s bein 
funny, confused or disthesseey 


The same goes for Tony Tsendeas, 
who plays the traveling actor as 
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Shakespeare Festival taps Into the Woods 


Stoppard’s intelligent play 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B8 
the protagonists’ counterpoint. 
The stop-and-go dialogue, mixed 
up with long monologues and 
silences and games and what- 
not, demands much of an actor, 
but not one character seemed to 
have difficulty shifting from fast- 
paced verbal tennis meee 
flowery Shakespearean Hamlet. 

Although this is absurdist the- 
ater, the absurdism shouldn't be 
so overwhelming that we can't 
follow what's going on. The BSF 
keeps this from happening with 
a combination of clever staging, 
posing and music. The music was 
performed on stage in the back- 
ground by actors, the woodwinds 
appropriately a quartertone out 
of tune with each other, perhaps 
to represent our main charac- 
ters. The ensemble of players sing 
songs as well. 

The set, a replica Elizabethan 
stage with two levels and six en- 
trances besides the trapdoors, 
transforms from a road to a palace 
to a boat. All this is shown with 
a minimum of props and decora- 
tion. On the boat, for instance, the 
cast switches to coordinated sway- 
ing and slipping about to give the 


COURTESY OF THE BALTIMORE SHAKE- 
SPEARE FESTIVAL 


Joe Brady and.Dana Whipkey star in the com- 
edy Rosencrantz and Guidenstern Are Dead. 





impression of a leaky rocking ship 
pushing through the North Sea. 

One of the more intense scenes 
comes in the final act, when 
Guidenstern, driven by outrage 
and desperation, kills the Player 
King with his own knife. The au- 
dience, who believes that the char- 
acter is now dead, watches him 
writhe in stage blood as his part 
of the play ends. After a beat or so 
of stillness, the other players burst 
into applause and the Player King 
stands and bows, then retrieves his 
stage knife from the bewildered 
Guidenstern. By this point the 
audience is somewhat used to the 
play-within-a-play device, used 
to the nth degree by Stoppard, al- 
though for the audience to see its 
own on stage self (Guidenstern 
here) taken in as well, within his 
own reality, marks a particularly 
powerful deception that smarts in 
the viewer and sets him doubting 
even the last scene. 

St. Mary’s Church in Hampden 
was a particularly intriguing ven- 
ue for a play which dwells sardoni- 
cally on that which many religions 
hold as God’s domain: the notion 
of fate and chance. In fact, the play 
has little of morality or lessons to 
glean, nor does it present itself 
as such. That such an amoral 
play be shown ina churchisa 


of the place are fabulous, so 
there is little wonder why it 
was picked. In any case, some 
of the audience perhaps will 
be led to further pondering 
over the question of God in 
R&G, and more power to he 
who does so. Thinking and 
questioning is one of theater’s 
purposes. 

In essence, R&G is a play 
with something for everyone 
and should be seen by ev- 
eryone. Kudos to the BSF for 
making this possible and fur- 
thermore for doing it well. 

Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern Are Dead will be show- 
ing until April 23. Call (410) 
366-8596 or visit www.balti- 
moreshakespeare.org for more 
information. 
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CONTINUED FROM Pace B1 
It is an interesting way of pre- 
senting the dark and depressing 
side of fairy tales. The play itself 
is at times difficult to follow. The 
plots are intricately woven into 
one another and can be confus- 
ing for the audience. It also seems 
that Sondheim stretched some of 
story lines to fit into one another. 
The carefully organized incor- 
poration of dialogue within the 
songs is impressive. According 
to the show’s director Michael 
La Fleur the fact that the action 
was sporadically placed within 
the songs made it very complex. 

The production proved to be 
a great challenge for the Barn- 
stormers. “It’s a very hard show to 
produce and get off the ground,” 
sophomore Assistant Director 
Peter Lipman said. “The plot is a 
bit twisted with a strange moral 
and ending.” 

Due to the awkwardness of 
the plot (for example the recog- 
nition but underdevelopment 
of Rapunzel’s negative relation- 
ship with the witch) the play 
lacked in momentum at times. 
The overall moral questioning of 
existence, of true happiness and 
of fairy tale endings’ reality was 
intriguing. It was an interesting 
spin on our favorite bedtime sto- 
ries. Other issues, such as con- 
flicts between parents and their 
children and the acceptance of 


compelling. 

The Barnstormers put in a lot 
of effort into the production of 
this musical. They handled the 
complexity of the music in a 
professional and flawless man- 
ner. The painted scenery was 
aesthetically pleasing, and the 
creation of three distinct revolv- 
ing rooms was unique. The or- 
chestra, directed by Philip Hale, 
a Baltimore native, was beauti- 
ful and well conducted: La Fleur 
was proud of the costumes, a 
combination of borrowed out- 
fits from other companies, mix- 
tures of thrift shop finds, and 
clothing from the Barnstormers’ 
closet. It was a successful, small 
university production of a large 
scale _Broadway..musical,.The 
community should commend 
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COURTESY OF GALEN LANDE 


Characters from beloved children’s stories collide in Stephen Sondheim's /nto the Woods, the Barnstormers’ current musical. 


the production team’s ability to 
bring a taste of Broadway to the 
Homewood campus. 

It was great to see Hopkins’ 
hidden performing artists final- 
ly being showcased. The voices 
were particularly impressive. 
Cinderella, freshman Sarah Ma- 
hon, and Rapunzel, freshman 
Kristol Das, had amazingly high 
soprano ranges. The Mysteri- 
ous Man, freshman Mike Willis, 
the sexually frustrated Prince 
Charming, freshman John Jor- 
genson, the ugly blind Step Sis- 
ters, junior Danielle Harber, and 
sophomore Frannie Koenig, all 
brought humorous elements to 
the plot. 

The interaction of Red Rid- 
ing _Hood,__freshman__ Sarah 
Feinmark, and Jack, senior Ben 
Kingsland, was exactly like that 
of young children. Their acting 
abilities, especially in the sec- 
ond act, stood out among the 
other supporting characters. 


(ttobar rough 


By EMILY BENJAMIN 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Brut indeed. I am still dumb- 
founded by the events of April 
10. Perhaps there is some seedy 
menace lurking in the punching, 
infectious sounds of Art Brut, as 
I'm positive there was something 
more fueling the bit flesh, torn 
knees, kicked faces and violent 
ejections that manifested among 
my friends and me than merely 
the archetypal though pathetic 
case of two naturally semi-hys- 
terical girls with too much gin in 
their systems. 

I arrived at the Ottobar just 
in time to catch the last half of 
the Roger Sisters’ set. With their 
reputation as a’ quirky Brooklyn 
dance/garage band, I found it odd 
that their stronger songs tended 
to be the slower, more deliberate 
numbers rather than the ones that 
all but commanded “DANCE!” at 
a glazed-over audience whose col- 
lective physical exertion amount- 
ed to a sporadic, light foot tap- 
ping. Sure, audience apathy is no 
new malaise (I’m from New York), 
but I sensed the people around me 
seemed to be in agreement as the 
three-piece would switch from a 
Bush Tetras-lite rocker into said 
darker, more serene pieces, lan- 
guid guitar lines bordering on 
beautiful even, with audience in- 
terest peaking at these points. 

Amid the smoky din of the 
in-between time, anticipation not 
quite palpable but lying sinisterly 
in repose across the dance floor 
and in dark corners, rumor had it 
that Art Brut’s set-list in fact began 
with “Enter Sandman,” and I can't 
say the 11-year-old Black Album fan 
in me wasn't a bit intrigued. Yeah, 
sol used to listen to too much post- 
1990 Metallica. And by too much I 
mean any at all. The band opened 
with that instantly recognizable 
riff, and while it would have been 
pretty amusing to hear this five- 
strong crew of South London- 
ers actually cover it, they instead 
broke into “Formed a Band,” the 
first song off their LP Bang Bang 


Sophomore Natasha Sachs 
successfully portrayed the Witch 
and gave the audience a deeper 
look behind the commonly por- 
trayed superficial character. With 
her classically trained voice, she 
was able to give her character 
depth as a woman struggling to 
regain youth, respect from the 
village and love from her daugh- 
ter. 

The undeniable stars of the 
performance were the Baker, 
sophomore Timothy Wang, and 
his wife, freshman Britt Olsen- 
Ecker. Their connection was nat- 
ural and unforced, realistically il- 
lustrating a genuine but troubled 
marriage. Their duet “It Takes 
Two,” was beautifully executed 
and full of emotion. A Peabody 
student, Olsen-Ecker was a shin- 
ing talent. Her song in the second 
act, “Moments In the Woods,” 
was by far the most moving piece 
in the musical. It will be great to 
see these fresh actors grow in 


front of the Hopkins community 
on the stage. 

Though the musical itself isn’t 
the most entertaining Broadway 
production, the Barnstormers 
should be proud of their hard 
work. Be warned that the perfor- 
mance is three hours long with 
a ten-minute intermission. It is 
not.as creative as last year’s pro- 
duction of Bat Boy, but it was fun 
to have a taste of classic musi- 
cal theater here at Hopkins. The 
Homewood community should 
support the artists, musicians 
and production assistants for the 
time and effort that they put in 
to create an entertaining musical 
performance. 

Into the Woods will be showing at 
the Swirnow Theater in the Mattin 
Center on Friday and Saturday at 8 
p.m. and Sunday at 2 p.m. Tickets are 
$5 for students and $10 for general 
admission. For more information call 
(410)516-4695 or visit http://www. 
jhuintothewoods.com 


to enthusiastic Art Brut fans 








a) 


COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.LIBERTINES.ORG 
Eddie Argos, Mickey B and Jasper Future of the witty British group Art Brut. 


Rock n’ Roll. 

Released in 2005 on Fierce 
Panda Records, Art Brut’s de- 
but LP plays like some splendid 
mash-up of humorous and exu- 
berant (though sometimes pecu- 
liar) sexual tales half-shouted over 
straightforward, pulsing rock n’ 
roll, infectious for its effortless- 
ness and constant build. Initially 
wary of the band due in equal 
parts to the astoundingly high 
praise given by hackneyed, veri- 
table tabloids Pitchfork and the 
NME, and to the fact that in what 
I considered a dreadful display of 
pompousness they named them- 
selves after a category of outsider 
art, my penchant for unjustifiable 
preconceptions was proven down- 
right foolish once again upon 
— who knew! — actually hearing 
the record. It combines the searing 
wit and clear pop sheen of a Pulp 
song cross-bred with an amped- 
up Television Personalities sense 
of melody and timing. Bang Bang 
Rock n’ Roll is an excellent example 
of successfully blending influenc- 
es rather than serving up cheap, 
sickly pale Talking Heads or Gang 
of Four facsimiles. 

After an opening — strong 
enough to draw the crowd to- 


ward the stage like some intensely 
popular televangelist and gener- 
ate a buzzing audience energy, 
the band continued in what was 
essentially the LP on shuffle, a 
few new songs thrown in for good 
measure. There’s not much else 
you can do when you've only got 
one album out. 

Art Brut put on a truly enjoy- 
able show, and their caustic enthu- 
siasm was duly transferred to the 
swarm of us dancing below. Front- 
man Eddie Argos wasn't above 
responding to the inebriate and 
frequent crowd banter, either; in a 
band like Art Brut, how could he 
be? During one of the last breaks I 
hopped on the railing, hoisted my 
upper body above stage level and 
demanded that they play “Emily 
Kane” for yours truly, née Emily 
Jane. And they did! Replacing “ra- 
bid” with inebriated and “fan girl” 
with lunatic will also give you a 
sense of and explanation for my 
general behavior that night. Speak- 
ing of which: Dear the Ottobar, we 
probably shouldn't have acted 
like such jerks, but I’m inclined 
to say that after such a dynamic 
set, it was unavoidable. And Art 
Brut gets only higher praise in 
my book for that. 
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Kitschy Spektor sings al) 30 (lub 


Gather up your fellow com- 
rades and march over to the 
9:30 Club this Saturday, April 
16 for a night of the quintes- 
sential “white-girl-singing-the- 
blues-at-her-piano” concert, a 
night with the glamorous Re- 
gina Spektor. This little Rus- 
sian émigré moved to New 
York at the age of nine and did 
not merely grow to love the 
Big Apple — she adopted the 
entire city into her life. Spe- 
ktor’s smooth East Village style 
clashes with her eclectic blend 
of street hip-hop and jazz. But 
her Russian roots run deep, 
keeping her tolerance high 
enough to fuel her lyrics with 
vodka and whiskey. 

Spektor is New York-bar 
chic, the poster-child for the 
anti-folk movement. One could 
hear her songs through the 
smoke of a Manhattan club, 
(before that kind of behavior 
was outlawed, of course). She’s 
Russian and Jewish and a New 
Yorker, three very distinctive 
influences that make the mys- 
terious sound of her piano and 
guitar combination more than 
appropriate. Her staccato jazz 
stutter and bluesy, wholesome 
whimper are endearing to any- 
one who loves a good croon. 

Compared to today’s most 

| famous female singer-song- 
| writers, Spektor is like a toned- 
| down Tori Amos, a less angsty 

Fiona Apple, a more dynamic 
| Norah Jones and a more down- 

to-earth Nellie McKay who 
| decided to lighten up on the 
show-tunes act. Being any sort 
of woman in music, especially 
when your act involves a pia- 
no, is going to inevitably stir 








tiriences bee een the To- 


Performing Arts 


Thursday, April 13 


7 p.m. The JHU Jazz Band will 
perform a Jazz Concert at the 
Mattin Center SDS Room. This is 
a free concert. For more informa- 
tion go to http://www.jhu.edu/band. 


7 p.m. Jose Can Speak, a show 
that gives voice to Latino men 
through their female counter- 
parts will be performed at the 
Arellano Theatre. This is a free 
event. 


9 p.m. A cOsMic Coffee House 
will be held at the Interfaith 
Center. Local Hopkins acts will 
perform. Free coffee and Krispy 
Kreme doughnuts will be pro- 
vided. For more information e- 
mail bschriver@jhu.edu. 


Friday, April 14 


' 8 p.m. The Barnstormers present 
a production of Into the Woods 
at the Swirnow Theater. Into the 
Woods is a musical by Stephen 
Sondheim that takes traditional 
fairy tales, combines them to- 
gether in the first act and then 
reveals the consequences of their 
actions in the second. This event 
will cost $5 for students and $10 
for general admission. For more 
information contact the Barn- 
stormers at glande@geltechnology. 


up comparisons, but Spektor _ 


ries and Norahs by holding that 
underground bar scene close to 
her heart. 

She has a devilish smile and 
an innocent demeanor that 
charms the pants off of all her 
fans. Adria Petty, the delight- 
fully obscure music video di- 
rector (whose style resembles 
that of Floria Sigismondi’s “Blue 
Orchid” video for the White 
Stripes) has captured Regina’s 
innocent charm and Soviet back- 


com or go to http://www.jhuinto- 
thewoods.com. 


Saturday, April 15 


2 p.m. Euripides’ Cyclops, a stu- 
dent translated, directed and 
performed production of the 
single Satyr play to have sur- 
vived antiquity. This will be held 
at the Mattin Center Courtyard. 
For more information contact 
LeighLieberman@gmail.com. 


8 p.m. The Barnstormers present 
another performance of Into the 
Woods at the Swirnow Theater. 
This event will cost $5 for stu- 
dents and $10 for general admis- 
sion. For more information go to 
http://www.jhuintothewoods.com. 


Sunday, April 16 


2 p.m. The Barnstormers present 
a final performance of Into the 
Woods at the Swirnow Theater. 
This event will cost $5 for stu- 
dents and $10 for general admis- 
sion. For more information con- 
tact the Barnstormers at glande@ 
geltechnology.com or go to http:// 
www.jhuintothewoods.com. 


Tuesday, April 18 


8 p.m. The Peabody Trio will hold 
a concert at the Friedberg Hall of 





COURTESY OF HTTP.//(WWW.BIGHASSLE.COM 
Regina Spektor will bring her own brand of anti-folk to Washington, D.C. this Sat., April 16. 
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ground in the videos she made 
for songs off of Spektor’s 2004 
album Soviet Kitsch. Spektor’s | 
show will inevitably be one | 
of those concerts where audi- 
ences stand for hours, bemoan 
the aching pain in their legs, 
but ultimately have the aural 
pleasure of this unique female 
crooner’s voice be worth every 
second of it. 





—Alex Begley 
/ 





CALENDAR Apr.13-20 { 


Campus Events 


Thursday, April 13 


6 p.m. A SAC General Meeting 
will take place at the Mattin Cen- 
ter room 161. For more informa- 
tion go to sacexec@jhu.edu. 


8 p.m. The Filipino Students As- 
sociation and the Inter Asian 
Council will show the documen- 
tary An Untold Triumph, a film 
about the first and second Fili- 
pino Infantry Regiments during 
WWIL. This movie will be shown 
at Hodson 110: For more informa- 
tion contact FSA@jhu.edu. 


8 p.m. An Active Minds @ JHU 
meeting will be held at Mattin 
160. Learn more about this cam- 
pus mission to spread awareness 
about mental health issues. Free 
pizza and drinks will be provid- 
ed. This is a free event. For more 
information contact Julia Kerrest 
at ActiveMinds@jhu.edu 


Friday, April 14 


4:30 p.m. The JHSPH Happy 
Hour will take place in the 
Bloomberg building in East Bal- 
timore in the first floor student 
lounge. This free event is spon- 
sored by The Insoluble Fraction 
and the Biochemistry and Mo- 
lecular Biology Social Group. 


5 p.m. The National Aquarium in 
Baltimore offers a discounted ad- 
mission of $5 every Friday after 5 
p.m. The discounted admissionis a 
great deal, so don’t pass it up! Even 
if you have been to the aquarium 
before, head down to check out 
the new dolphin show. For more 
information, including hours of 


COURTESY OF THE BARNSTORMERS 


The Barnstormers will perform “Into the Woods" this Friday, Saturday and Sunday. 


the Peabody Institute. Tickets are 
$8 for students with ID. For more 
information go to http://www.pea- 
body.jhu.edu. 


Thursday, April 20 


7:30 p.m. The Peabody Jazz Or- 
chestra will hold a concert at the 


East Hall of the Peabody Institute. 
Tickets are $8 for students with 
student I.D. For more information 
go to http://www.peabody.jhu.edu. 


9 p.m. A cOsMic Coffee House 
will be held at the Interfaith 
Center. Local Hopkins acts will 
perform. Free coffee and Krispy 
Kreme doughnuts will be pro- 
vided. For more information 
email bschriver@jhu.edu. 





operation, group discounts and 
directions, call (410) 567-3845, 


8 p.m. Friday Night Films will 
host a screening of Requiem for a 
Dream, a movie about the effects 
of drug addiction on four different 
people. The movie will be shown 
at Mudd Hall. Admission is $2. For 
more information contact Zarrah 
Keshwani at Zkeshwa1@jhu.edu. 


8 p.m. The Maryland Space Grant 
Observatory located in Bloom- 
berg offers you a free chance to 
look at the solar system with its 
telescopes, weather permitting. 
Call (410) 516-6525 for weather 
updates and observing conditions 
before you hike up to Bloomberg. 


10 p.m. Coffee Grounds takes 
place every Friday night in the 
Mattin Center Silk Road Cafe. 
Come out for the free Krispy 
Kreme doughnuts and coffee, and 
stay for the fun evening activity. 


Saturday, April 15 


10 am. A JHIS Annual Easter 


APRIL 13 


Egg Hunt will be held at the 
Decker Garden. This is a free 
event sponsored by the Johns 
Hopkins International Society. 
There will be over 500 eggs, an 
Easter Bunny, prizes, games and 
refreshments. 


10:30 am. A CommUNITY Ac- 
tion Day will be held to get stu- 
dents and neighbors a chance to 
restore and improve the commu- 
nity by cleaning local areas. Light 
refreshments will be provided. 
This is a free event. For more in- 
formation contact Salem Reiner 
at jwitten3@jhu.edu. 


4 p.m. A Hopkins/Marlyand 
Tailgate will be held at the Beach. 
Free BBQ with J-Card, live feed 
from 98 Rock, a car bash and fra- 
ternity Tug-O-War will be there. 
For more information contact 
Kristin Wood at woodk@jhu.edu. 


5 p.m. The TASA Nightmarket 
will be held at the SDS Room 
in the Mattin Center. There will 
be free food, games and perfor- 
mances by Capoeira, Modern 
Dance and Ecclectics. For more 
information contact tasa@jhu.edu. 
CONTINUED ON Pace B11 








Colorful clothing, warm 
‘hospitality, excellent food and, 
above all, a great vacation spot 
is how most people think of the 
Caribbean. It’s a vibrant place, 
although most people overlook 
the fact that these different is- 
ands have their individual cul- 
_ tures. Everyone seems to know — 
where Trinidad is, but the daily 
life and history of Trinidad is. 
rarely a topic of conversation. — 
And so, with this in mind, the 


- CCS) is putting on their third 
annual “Faces of the Caribbean” 
Pageant next Ageerey sa 

















COURTESY OF TAMMI- MARIE PHILLIP 
Valentina Rodriguez, Miss Cuba, was the winner of last year's Caribbean Pageant. 


Caribbean Pageant 
shows island beauty 


contest. 


_ competitors are not allowed to 
_ wear bikinis. Instead, each girl 
“must create her own costume 
- which embodies her island in 


are Jamaica, Trinidad, Cuba 
Caribbean Cultural Society and St. Lucia. Besides dressing 
for the occasion, each girl will 
_ present an introduction on her 


_ island as well as give a brief 















BG ne the pageant, the CCS _ 


ean 








the contest. It is this island that 
they must characterize in all 
of the different sections of the 


For the island wear, one of 
the more exciting sections, the 


some way. This year, some of 
the many islands represented 


speech about herself. 





Il be having a reception in 
Clipper room above the 
~ Auditorium that is 
to the public with Carib- 
d, music and a chance _ 

eet | e delegates. Tickets 
the ‘pageant are $5 in ad- 
ce and $7 atthe door, 
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HORSE The Band kicks 


“This band responded in 
the most immature w ay pos- 
sible.” 

This quotation comes from 
the Web site heading of one of 
the most innovative, intense 
and yes, immature bands in 
rock: HORSE the Band (Watch 
their tour DVD, “HORSE the 
Band’s Effing 69 Tour,” and 
you'll understand). But their 
ridiculous and often hilarious 
behavior hides their amazing 
maturity as musicians and 
songwriters. They will invade 
the Ottobar for a Saturday 
matinee show at 4 p.m. with 
Poison the Well, Criteria and 
Fall of Troy. 

Poison the Well, a Miami 
hardcore outfit with melodic 
breakdowns, may be the head- 
liner, but HORSE is the true 
gem, of the lineup. They’re a 
hardcore band out of Lake 
Forest, Calif. that seamlessly 
weaves unabashed brutality 
with precision and technique. 
But where they really make 
their money is the eight- bit, 
Nintendo- -sounding keyboard 
that inspired singer Nathan 
Winneke to give them the la- 
bel “Nintendocore,” a moni- 
ker that has caught on with 
HORSE’s multitudes of fans. 

For any other band, the key- 
boards would be a gimmick. 
But HORSE treats them as any 
other vehicle of rock and not 
| mere spectacle. Erik Engstrom’s 
| work on the keys is fierce and 
unrelenting. Winneke’s chant- 
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ing of “Cut, cut, cut, cut,” over 
Engstrom’s eerie and minimal 


keys in HORSE’s anthem “Cut- ' 


sman” is legendary. “Cutsman’ 
is one of HORSE the Band’s many 
songs with Nintendo-themed 
lyrics. However, they don’t just 
address the tiny, eight-bit Mega 
Man villain on the TV screen for 
HORSE and ail their listeners, Cut 
Man is completely real. 
“Cutsman,” which gave the 
band a national fan base after its 


a Xe te. j . 
COURTESY OF HTTP://WWWSYNERGYMAG.NET 
The members of HORSE The Band freak out during a live performance, a preview to their upcoming show at the Ottobar. 


wild success on the Internet, is 
hardly all HORSE the Band has 
to offer. Their new album, The 
Mechanical Hand, is raucous from 
start to finish, with more of a 
highlight on the band’s technical 
prowess. The album highlights 
David Isen’s guitar work and em- 
braces odd times and syncopa- 
tion like that in “Softer Sounds,” 
but without compromising any 
of the fast, catchy riffs and key- 
board melodies that’s become the 


band’s bread and butter. 

So what's next for HORSE the 
Band? Perhaps they’ll explore 
the market end of their success 
with a line of profitable items. 
Maybe HORSE the Soft Drink? 
HORSE the Game? HORSE 
Part Two, the movie? Anything 
is possible for a band that has, 
stretched the boundary of inno- 
vative music to the limits. 


- —Zach Goodman 
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Thursday, April 20 


7 p.m. The National Society 
of Black Engineers will hold a 
meeting at the Laverty Lounge. 
For more information contact 
Dania Joseph at (516) 445-5396 
or visit —http://www.jhu.edu/ 
~homes. 


Concert List 
Thursday, April 13 


8 p.m. Strike Anywhere will zero 
in at the Ottobar. For more infor- 
mation visit http://www.theottobar. 
com. 


Friday, April 14 


6:30 p.m. The Gold Mind Squad 
will perform at the Recher The- 
atre. Also playing will be Hint, 
Boy Crazy, Envy and Dropout 
Year. For more information go to 
http://www.rechertheatre.com. 


8 p.m. Billy Joel will be playing 
at the Verizon Center in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


8 p.m. R. Kelly has escaped from 
the closet and will be performing 
at the Dar Constitution Hall in 








_ Location? Breezeway 


What is it? Take our Tap Water Challenge: on. see if you can tell the diff 
4 water and, pte water! Get it rite a” wit free lemonade or cookies! 


4 Time: 10:00 AM - 3:00 PM 


ae 


Location: Breezeway 





00-4:00PM 








ae ‘april 22nd 
eet i in front of the F 





Earth Week 2006 


Drop off your plastic grocery bags and other recyclables at all our events! 


Monday, April 17th - DUMP ON THE QUAD 
Time: 10:00 AM - 3:00 PM 
Location: Upper Quad between the library and Gilman Hall 
What is it? Check out what you've been throwing away and how much of it can be recycled! 
You can watch or help SEA sort through trash from the residence halls and Separate recyclables. 
Also, drop off your plastic grocery bags. old electronic devices, dead bation Lo 


‘Tuesday, April 18th - Tap Water Grallengs 
Time: 16:00AM - 3. 00 PM : 






hat is it? Come aio our ideas for Eee dainuhity baeien toe sign 
‘Oj os ground we need some people 















and Public Health 
stitute, 








D.C. For more information go to 
http://www.dar.org. 


Saturday, April 15 


4 p.m. Poison the Well will release 
tons of noxious music to the audi- 
ences of the Ottobar with the Fall 
of Troy, HORSE the Band and 
Criteria. For more information go 
to hittp://wwww,theottobar.com. 


9 p.m. LTJ Bukem and MC Con- 
rad will DJ at Sonar with Bobby 
Jae. For more information go to 
http://www.sonar.us. 


Monday, April 17 


6 p.m. Instrumental guitarist Joe 
Satriani will play at the Rams 
Head Live. For more informa- 
tion go to http://www.ramshead- 
live.com. 


Tuesday, April 18 


8 p.m. Lifehouse will perform at 
the Rams Head with Matt White. 
For more information go to http:// 
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NIGHTLIFE 








Red Emma’s, 800 St. Paul St. 





www.ramsheadlive.com. 


Wednesday, April 19 


8 p.m. DJ Vadim of Ninja Tune 
will visit Sonar with Yarah Bra- 
vo and Blu Rum 13. For more 
information go to http://www. 
sonar.us. 


Thursday, April 20 


9:30 p.m. Spires That in the 
Sun- set Rise will ascend and 


Clubs 


9:30 Club, 815 V St., NW, Washington, D.C., (202) 393-0930 
Baja Beach Club, 55 Market PI., (410) 727-0468 

Bohagers, 701S. Eden St., (410) 563-7220 

Black Cat, 1811 14th St. NW, Washington, D.C. (202) 667-7960 
Brass Monkey, 1601 Eastern Ave., 
Buddies Pub and Jazz Club, 313 N. Charles St., (410) 332-4200 
Cat’s Eye Pub, 1730 Thames St., (410) 276-9085 

Club 2314, 2314 Boston St., (410) 276-9556 

DeGroen’s Grill, 104 Albemarle St., (410) 837-5000 

Fletcher’s, 701 S. Bond St., (410) 558-1889 

Hal Daddy’s, 4119 E. Lombard St., (410) 342-3239 

Harry’s, 1200 N. Charles St., (410) 685-2828 

Hammerjacks, 316 Guilford Ave., 
Horse You Came In On, 1626 Thames St., (410) 327-8111 
Iguana Cantina, 124 Market Place, (410) 244-0200 
Latin Palace, 509 S. Broadway, (410) 522-6700 

Lava Lounge, Pier Four, (410) 539-7888 

Ottobar, 2549 N. Howard St., (410) 662-0069 

Recher Theatre, 512 York Rd., Towson, (410) 337-7178 
Redwood Trust, 200 E. Redwood St., (410) 669-9500 
Sonar, 407 E. Saratoga St., (410) 327-8333 

The Talking Head, 203 E. Davis St., (410) 962-5588 

The Vault, 401 W. Baltimore St., (410) 244-6000 
Waterfront Hotel, 1710 Thames St., (410) 327-4886 
Wyatt's, 1614 Eastern Ave., (410) 732-8656 


Comedy 


Comedy Factory, 36 Light St., (410) 752-4189 
The Improv, 6 Market Pl. at Power Plant Live, (410) 727-8500 
Tracy’s Comedy Shop, 9306 Harford Rd., (410) 665-8600 


Coffee 


Borders Bookstore and Music, 415 York Rd., (410) 296-0791 
Café Tattoo, 4825 Belair Rd., (410) 325-7427 

Carma’s Café, 3120 St. Paul St., (410) 243-5200 

Donna’s, 3101 St. Paul St., (410) 889-3410 

Fell’s Point Café, 723 S. Broadway, (410) 327-8800 

Funk’s Democratic Coffee, 1818 Eastern Ave., (410) 276-3865 
HopStop, Levering Hall, JHU, (410) 516-6219 

Images Café, 3120 St. Paul St. (410) 235-3054 

Margaret's Café, 909 Fell St., (410) 276-5606 

One World Café, 100 W. University Parkway, (410) 235-5777 


Sweet Retreat, 3215 N. Charles St. 
Xandos, 3003 N. Charles St., (410) 889-7076 
Ze Mean Bean Café, 1739 Fleet St., (410) 675-5999 


Movie Theatres 


AMC Towson Commons 8, 435 York Rd., (410) 825-5233 
Charles Theatre, 1711 N. Charles St., (410) 727-FILM 

Rotunda Cinematheque, 711 W. 40th St., (410) 235-4800 
Senator Theatre, 5904 York Rd., (410) 435-8338 








(410) 522-0784 











(410) 234-0044 





































bring psych-folk to the Talking 
Head with 420 Sphinx BC and 
Larkin Grimm. For more infor- 
mation go to http://www.talking- 
headclub.com. 


—Compiled by Stephanie Yu 





Got an Event? — 


Send details about futuge r 
events, including date, time, — 
location, and a brief sum- 
mary of the event to events@ 
jhunewsletter.com. E-mail event - 
information the ich Pee ; 
fore publication. | 











BARGAIN EVENTS 








Free 


Inner Harbor Laster 
Celebration 





and other 
at the Inner Horace se san 
atre, For more information go 


| ities prometionmdriscon. 


Tour” will arrive at 















COURTESY OF HTTP;/ 
Aziz Ansari (left), a west on VH1's “Best Week Ever,” wil be performing with three other BWE regulars this Thursday. 


$5 orless 
“VIII's Best Week i 
Tour ae 


On Thursday, . yen at 
pm, “VHI's Best Wee 


Several well kpgvnn 
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Holmes will : 
1,000 to come will re 
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Photos by Dominique Lieu, Joseph Ho and Laura Tsang 


Text by Ben Kallman 
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From top left to bottom left: Bostonians relax by a fountain in Copley Square; police officers 
on horses patrol the old-fashioned way; old and new, in the form of colonial-era churches 
and modern skyscrapers, sit side by side downtown; the sun sets over Boston Common, the 
nation's oldest public park; a signpost shows the way back to the mother country in the North 


End, Boston's version of Little Italy; the 60-story John Hancock Tower, the city’s tallest build- 
ing, dwarfs its more stocky neighbors. 


